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TEACHER EDUCATION 



TEACHER ELI CATION: RATIONALE VERSUS REALITY 

A STUDENT POINT OF VIEW 

by 

Joellyn N. Rose 



The growing trend towards the education of the multiply handicapped 
child is the basis for this discussion of my college preparation for teaching. 
I believe it will take a such wider field of knowledge even within the f race- 
work of special education to deal with the growing awareness of the cultiplc 
complexities of any handicapped child. I would hope that all of the following 
concents could be tecpered with a basic lioeral arts education, the backbone 
of a multiply equipped teacher. 

My undergraduate work was done at two institutions: Kalamazoo College 

(freshman and sophomore), a fine private liberal arts school, where I first 
met retarded children as a worker at the Dixon State School for the retarded 
in Illinois; and Western Michigan University, where the bulk of my teacher 
education training was received. 

This discussion is divided into three main topics: Rationale Being 

Reality, Rationale Versus Reality, and Rationale Becoming Reality. The first 
section includes the contributions and strong points of my training program. 



Rationale Being Reality 

First of all. Western had a relatively small, close knit, and well 
integrated special education department, with most students retaining their 
identity. In a university as newly enlarged and consequently unorganized as 
Western, the closeness of the department was appreciated. Our classes were 
sometimes small, ten to fifteen students, sometimes larger. Oddly enough, it 
was not always the smallest class from which the most was gained, although 
classes of more than 25 to 30 people would have been too large. 

A second strong point of my training that could have been used more often 
was the use of outside speakers. Two that particularly impressed me were 
Dr. James 0. Smith and Dr. Herbert Goldstein, both eminently qualified to speak 
and be heard in special education. There were others also — a behavioral 
psychologist, a biologist, a teacher, and the director of the Educational 
Research Center, for example, who added depth and breadth to our understanding. 

Field trips were more educational than recreational, a reversal of high 
school policies. Many students had ever seen retarded children in great 
enough numbers to be really impressed by the multitude of complexities often 
accompanying "simple** retardation. We visited a state institution and various 
e.ducable mentally handicapped and trainable mentally handicapped classes. It 
would have been beneficial to have also seen a private school situation, perhaps 
a clinic such as a child guidance center, and to have attended even a mock up 
of a medical and/or educational staffing. I have done this on my own, but a 
class attendance with ensuing discussions would have been more meaningful. 
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Teachers are, for example, expected to attend a “future placement*' type staffing 
at the end of each year, and prior experience in this area would be helpful - 

One of the best courses I had was the class in all areas of exceptional- 
ity, which gave a good overview of all special children and put some perspect- 
ive on zr y ovn future role with them. 

The importance and growing awareness of the needs of multiply handicapped 
children is another area substantially engrained in ay ovn departments pro- 
gram. However, this awareness could be more strongly emphasized with accents 
on emotional and perceptual problems, and, to some extent, physical capabili- 
ties. Host severely physically handicapped children will not be cared for 
in an educable classroom, but vision and hearing defects are more prevalent than 
in a regular classroom, as is poor coordination. For example, out of the 
14 children who are in my room eight can copy from the board— if they are right 
in front of the work to be done and less than ten feet away. This could also 
be a perceptual problem but two already wear glasses and three more have been 
recommended for optical testing by the vision screenings at school. Seven out 

of the 14 children showed some evidence of hearing loss when recently tested at 
school. 



Another point for the inclusion of related classes in the curricdum is 
the invaluable pointers picked up in the class on speech correction, taught by 
the speech pathology department. Almost my entire class has substitutions of 
one kind or another, (v/1, w/r) and one child can say only six initial conso- 
nants. Group classroom instruction in speech sounds aids everyone concerned, 
most of all the children, through reinforcement and repetition. 

A fifth reality were the required courses in elementary education. I 
found the courses in math, art, and music much more beneficial than that of 
the teaching of reading, almost entirely on the strength of the individual 
instructors abilities and knowledge. As my training in child growth and 
development was with the psychology department at Kalamazoo College, my 
knowledge in this area was rather different than that of fellow students at 
Western Michigan who took the class from the education department. While I 
can't judge because I have not taken both courses, I seemed to have remembered 
more than most of my friends. 

Finally, the methods and materials course was of real benefit in that 
there were many graduate teachers in the class and their presentations of 
methods and material'; was more nourishing than a textbook example or list. 

Many of the materials presented in that class are being used today in my 
classroom, and others arj being explored for possible county wide use. 



Rationale Versus Reality 

In relation to the subject of methods and materials, I will say that, 
other than pointers picked up from fellow students, the main source of my 
training in methods was my supervising teacher during student teaching. The 
academic classroom experience in no way compared to the practical application 
found in a classroom of children. While there really is no solution for this 
discrepancy between intent and truth, beyond actually being in or observing a 
classroom, this is a possible area of improvement. 

A second rationale versus reality problem was part of the student teach- 
ing block itself. At the time, the required seminars for discussion of 
learning were rarely ever elementary education in bent or supervision, let 
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alone special education. Some of the information, such as the National 
Education Association versus the American Federation of Teachers, tax base, 
and reimbursement was necessary, but there was very little discussion of more 
classroom oriented problems. A lot of the problem could have been eliminated 
by separation of the "seminar'* from the School and Society course and/or the 
elementary from the secondary teachers. Many problems are common to all 
young children, however, so special education should not necessarily be 
separate from elementary education. 

Point three in this category is the selection and supervision of critic 
or supervising teachers. There have been and are being vast improvements n3de 
in this area at Western (in the special education department), but the general 
system for regular students seems a bit chaotic, probably due to size. It 
would help to have a confidential student teacher appraisal questionnaire of 
the supervising teacher. I an sure cost "bad apples" would be eventually 
eliminated if enough honest and sincere students criticized a supervisor's 
lack of methods, materials, or classroom personality. 



Rationale Becoming Reality 

Number One in this category would without question be a five year 
course of study for special education teachers. One could finish in four years 
if necessary by going all year around, but Dore courses are necessary to make 
a well rounded teacher than are currently required. 

I am firmly convinced that one course added to all elementary and even 
secondary teacher education requirements would really help to promote better 
understanding and cooperation between "special" and "normal" teachers: a 

course in exceptional children. All main categories of exceptionality could 
be covered with some detail. This course, given at the freshman and sophomore 

level 9 might recruit special education teachers. Students leaning toward 
special education could then take further courses in the areas of their 
interests — perhaps to obtain a degree. The main benefit, however, would still 
be to give some idea of what goes on in special education to future fellow 
teachers. I might add that I do not think the course should be watered down 
in the least for mass injection into education students. That would defeat 
the purpose of the course in the first place and perhaps recruit easy going 
middle of the roaders. 

Included in a list of more course work in related fields would be more 
art, both creative and craft work, especially for primary teachers. Often an 
art teacher is nonexistent, unavailable, or unable to cope with the limited 
skills of a primary Type A room. While I do consult with our art teacher, who 
is very capable, about projects for my class, it often takes me hours to scale 
projects down to a reasonably successful fun activity time. I doubt if the 
art teacher has the time. 

Music is another area in which the special teacher needs help finding 
things to do with music in the classroom. Rhythm, sound, and listening 
activities are usually musically oriented. A creative music methods and 
materials class would fill gaps left by the Music for the Classroom Teacher 
class. 



Physical education is not all games. Our program is a selected inte- 
gration of Doman-Delacato, Kephart, and Locke-Rose (our gym instructor and 
myself) activities designed to improve coordination and perception. I am not 
sure this type of information would be found in a college physical education 
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class, but it must be found somewhere. A child is not going to learn to read 
if he doesn't even know which side of his body you are ooving for him. 

A class in the teaching of elementary science would also be useful. 

While the units are usually brief, the true nature of science exploration and 
experimentation is tasted for the first time (usually) in the first school 
years. A child in the third grade probably won't be too excited about a 
thorough study of the reproductive system of a flower if he has no idea how to 
relate the information or make it come to life. 

Mathematics and language arts are probably the two most important <*reas 
of learning to a retarded child. Without any number concepts, for instance, a 
boy can't really play football, and without language arts, he can't write home 
about the score. Modern mathematics has a lot to offer, perhaps especially 
to a retarded child. I think future teachers should have a firm grasp of the 
modern math program before trying to teach that a one (1) is different from a 
two (2). As for language arts, a special course in reading and/or language art 
activities would be more beneficial than a course that investigates the com- 
parisons and contrasts of different publishing houses* products. 

It is unfortunate that psychology is not usually allowed as a teachable 
minor for an undergraduate. I would like to have had more, particularly in 
the child development and testing (results and interpretation) areas. 

Related to major field course work could be a second advanced course for 
all special education majors and interested persons. I would also like to see 
some advanced courses in speech therapy, such as articulation disorders, a 
course in emotionally disturbed children, and one in perceptual handicaps, to 
be recommended if not required. I very much enjoyed my class on the physically 
handicapped and liked to observe the deaf children in our preschool program for 
the physically handicapped in particular. A minor addition to the education of 
the mentally handicapped class could be curriculum planning for a given class 
of real children, rather than the imagined ones. 

A fourth area open to improvement is that of actual work or observation 
experiences with variously handicapped children. A cadet teaching program 
similar to that used in many high schools could be used to aid freshman and 
sophomores in relating academic learning to actual practice. Volunteer tutor- 
ing or teacher aide services would be beneficial for the college student as 
well as the pupil or pupils. Another improvement would be split terms of 
student teaching, the first in one's junior year and lasting perhaps only 
four to six weeks. This experience would give a background for the later 
courses on methods or materials, and students’ experience would allow them to 
discuss specific problems. The senior (or fifth year) student would then have 
a regular 16 week semester of teaching in a Type A classroom and eight 
weeks in a regular class, or whatever is necessary to satisfy state require- 
ments. From experiences of others and myself, one does become impatient to 
get in the classroom after student teaching for any length of time, so adjust- 
ments would probably have to be made so as not to totally frustrate the future 
teacher. 

Fifth, I would like to see a materials class (optional or elective) 
dealing only with new or currently researched educational aides and methods, 
perhaps encompassing all of elementary education. It is much easier for a new 
teacher to experiment with a new tool than for a twenty year veteran to switch. 
As a part of this proposal, I would like to see research participation with 
the faculty offered to interested and capable students. 
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Sixth, as part of the student teaching block seminar, if not before, 
there could be seninars with actual teacher participation. Perhaps this 
Type A teacher could present her class of children, or a selected few, descrip- 
tively and realistically for the first portion of the seminar and then have her 
problems made open to discussion, suggestions, and solutions. Or maybe the 
teachers and student teachers could just meet and discuss their problems. To 
avoid toe stepping, the group could be split, one half students meeting with 
the other half's teachers and vice versa. 

Sandwiched in someplace should be workshop and local conference 
attendance on a broadening scale. To top off the whole five year program, the 
graduate would have a basic liberal arts education. Maybe this sounds as if 
it is asking too much of an undergraduate and would leave no time for vacations, 
relaxation, and recreation. But on a five year basis, I believe it could be 
done and I think such a program would produce more adept, mature teachers. 



ABSTRACT 

THE TEACHING LEARNING PROCESSES IN OBSERVATION SEMINARS 

by 

Thomas M. Shea 



This research deals with certain aspects of the broad and complex 
problem of studying _he effectiveness of the teaching learning process. Speci- 
fically, it is concerned with designing and testing objectively verifiable pro- 
cedures for the analysis and description of the classroom process in a natural 
setting. Using the social interactionist * s model for small group study, the 
investigator applied various instruments to quantify the classroom process and 
develop a meaningful, yet objective, description of that process. The subjects 
were two Special Education Observation Seminars. 

In order to describe the teaching learning process, it is desirable to 
obtain a set of indices of the structure and dynamics of interaction in such 
groups as the seminars. Among the instruments used in this study were inter- 
action process analysis, questionnaires concerning attitudes and feelings of 
the participants, personality tests, various time and interaction rate 
measures, and sociometric instruments. The data obtained from the application 
of these instruments and from the analysis provide descriptions of three 
elements — the total group, the instructor, and the student members of the 
seminar. 

This paper focuses on two descriptive indices which are discussed in 
detail, i.e., interaction profiles, and Who to Whom matrices. The investigator 
also presents a brief overview of the social interactionists model for small 
group study and the Bales' System of Interaction Process Analysis. 

The results of the analysis of the data indicate that, although control 
exercised in previous small group laboratory studies was not applied in this 
investigation, the social interactionist *s model is applicable for the purpose 
of describing the observation seminar process in the natural classroom setting. 

The need for the development and application of observation techniques 



in research on teaching and the necessity for conducting multiple variable 
research on teaching and its effectiveness is demonstrated. 

Implications for future research focus on suggestions for improving 
the observational techniques applied, the need for measurable objectives 
in instruction, interaction process analysis as a method of observer training, 
and the application of seminar analysis as a feedback system to improve 
instruction and group functioning in the classroom. 



INTEGRATING THEORY AND PRACTICE IN TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUMS 

by 

Joseph J. E5 senbach 



If those engaged in the preparation of teachers in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States are sensitive to criticisms emanating from 
personnel in public and private schools, clinics and social agencies, it 
should become abundantly clear that teacher education curriculums are in dire 
need of review and updating. With alarming consistency and dogged determina- 
tion, graduates of our curricular models continue to question the efficacy of 
present modes of professional preparation. To be sure, there are always 
those who harken back to the good old days when more emphasis was placed on 
practical solutions to educational problems and less concern was shown for 
theories and abstract educational prescriptions. Nonetheless, a discernible 
segment of the profession continues to plead for the juxtaposition of theory 
and practice. Those who wish to become actively involved in examining, 
applying, and evaluating theoretical models appropriate to education and 
closely related disciplines have, in the past, been discouraged and at times 
ridiculed. However, as long as professional preparation stressed the practical 
approach to teaching, accompanied by an array of techniques and a multitude of 
paraphernalia, teachers will be inadequately prepared to cope with all of the 
behavioral complexities presented in a classroom at any level in our education- 
al system. One cannot deny the fact that techniques and hardware provide some 
educators emotional security and professional status. Likewise, certain school 
systems enhance their image in the eyes of their patrons with attractive dis- 
plays of expensive equipment and materials. Nevertheless, competent educators 
and informed critics of our profession appear to agree that even in this tech- 
nological era teachers must always be the masters of the machines they employ 
and the architects of their institutional plans and stratagems. How then might 
such mastery be attained? 

At the outset, those responsible for developing a curriculum for the 
preparation of teachers must determine the nature of the product they intend 
to nurture, train, and develop. In performing this arduous task, high priority 
must be given to the mission of discerning requisite objectives stated in 
behavioral terms. Once these behaviors have been defined and delineated, 
attention must then be directed toward sequencing, teaching, and developing 
these goals. Although the designer of this professional undertaking becomes 
immediately involved in the integration of theory and practice when selected 
behaviors pertinent to conducting an institutional program are defined, their 
most formidable responsibility will be the development cf a scheme that will 
provide a sequential offering of experiences combined with periodic evaluations 
of each professional aspirant. 
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lining of experiences is a significant task to be achieved. Undergrad- 
uates who are in the terminal stages of their preparation are firmly convinced 
that greatei emphasis should have been placed on providing opportunities to 
observe children and participate in various types of educational programs from 
the beginning of their training sequence. They claim that this makes their 
professional training more meaningful. Many professors are quick to support 
this point of view. Why? Have collegiate institutions been derelict in meet- 
ing the demands of their students? Do students and professors tend to assume 
that personal involvement with children, with or without supervision and in 
instruction, is a legitimate substitute for college classroom instruction? 

Both of these questions can be responded to in an affirmative manner. However, 
observations and participation should not be considered a panacea which will 
que-1 the criticisms of teacher preparation voiced by able students or offer 
immediate enrichment of present day teacher education sequences. In thinking 
about this problem, one is confronted with a time factor. When does one 
begin teacher preparation and at what point is this task considered to be 
terminated? Undoubtedly, there is a diversity of opinion among students 
and professors. Since experimental research data pertinent to this issue 
are practically nonexistent, tradition and practice appear to serve as major 
determinants of the length of the professional training period. A typical 
pattern of professional preparation places the would be teacher in a two year 
liberal arts instructional program prior to admission to the two year pro- 
fessional sequence. Perhaps the issue at stake is how optimal benefits can 
be derived from these final two years of undergraduate professional prepara- 
tion. 

To acquire balanced and enriched professional sequences in teacher 
education it is suggested that: 



1. Institutional commitment to enhancing professional curricula include more 
than requesting students to observe and participate in various settings. 
While students derive much personal satisfaction from their contacts with 
children and youth, it is unrealistic to equate this manifestation of 
preprofessional interest with professional competence. Instead, if pre- 
service training is to be utilized to the fullest extent, competent pro- 
fessional staff must be assigned to assist and guide students in their 
early explorations into teaching. Students should be directed to examine 
behaviors observed in various settings, discuss possible causes of such 
behavior, and determine courses of action a teacher might initiate in 
shaping children* s behaviors. 

2. As students advance in their professional training, collegiate classroom 
instruction may interrelate theory and practice by (a) providing live 
demonstrations of the application of methodology being proposed, (b) pre- 
senting televised productions designed to highlight a specific practice or 
technique, and (c) providing each student an opportunity to demonstrate his 
ability in the implementation of certain selected skills and understand- 
ings. In every instance, however, rha student is enti tled to know the 
basic underlying hypotheses of the method being applied , material used , and 
the objective to be attained . This enables the student to become cognizant 
of strengths and weaknesses inherent in educational methodology and 
materials and endows him with sufficient experti: e to begin to determine 
and prescribe professional behaviors appropriate to individuals and groups 
to be instructed. Likewise, the collegiate instructor is obligated to 
present not one but several possible theoretical models for students to 
examine and evaluate. Contemporary educators are sometimes inclined to 
imbue their students with a single approach to teaching. 
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While educators of exceptional children have advanced the concept of 
individualized educational programing, it should be noted, and with some 
justifiable concern, that an increasing emergence of cults threatens to 
restrict the development of professional competence. Those who become devoted 
to the doctrines of these transitory groups invest all of their energies in 
defending the cult*s dogma, resisting and deriding other educational designs 
and systems, and enhancing their own positior by extensive recruitment. Con- 
sequently, capable but unthinking students become entrapped and fail to 
realize the shortcomings of their professional preparation. 

An increased proliferation of behavioral, neurological, and educational 
categories in special education has, to some extent, enabled professional 
forces to zero in on the atypical individual. However, the current task of 
integrating theory and practice in preparing teachers and ancillary personnel 
in special education cannot be accomplished as long as adherence to and identi- 
fication with a particular group or category continues to serve as the major 
qualification for becoming an educator. If a theoretical position is so 
tenuous that it cannot withstand an intelligent and penetrating analysis, and 
be compared to other positions, its inclusion in an educational training model 
should be questioned. Exposure to and understanding of major theoretical 
positions applicable to educating exceptional children enables the practitioner 
to render his services in an intelligent and competent manner appropriate to 
the needs of those he instructs. -Therefore, it is imperative that undergrad- 
uate and graduate students enrolled in special education curriculums be con- 
fronted with a multitheoretical teacher education curricular model. 

Professional competence should not be assumed when various theories 
have been examined and learned. Unless the student is afforded an opportunity 
to test and apply theories he has learned, his competence will be limited. 
Consequently, from the time that initial observations are planned to the com- 
pletion of directed or practice teaching or practicum, emphasis should be 
placed on interrelating theory and practice. Unfortunately, classroom teachers 
and teacher educators are frequently hypercritical of educational theories 
and theorists. Yet, in their daily performance of their responsibilities, 
they rely on personal opinions and hypotheses that are frequently less sub- 
stantial than current theories offered by some academicians. 



When a person advances his professional competence to the level at 
which he realizes that the composition of his behaviors and the manner in 
which they are displayed in the presence of his students constitute his pre- 
liminary credentials for teaching, he has achieved one of the hallmarks of the 
profession. 



ABSTRACT 



THE FIELD-CONFERENCE: AN EXPERIMENT IN 

PRACTICUM FOR TEACHER EDUCATORS 

by 

James M. Crowner 

A conference type, short term practicum Is described wherein 11 
Special Education teacher educators and doctoral students from three 
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university campuses in Illinois and Missouri spent three days of intensive 
study of the Tucson, Arizona Special Education progran. The "Field Conference" 
emphasized aloost continuous dialogue with key administrators in the Tucson 
progran, in addition to site visits, films and special lectures — all directed 
toward an understanding of administrative practices which night account for 
the success of the Tucson progran- Special emphasis was placed on the study 
of the "Covert Project" — a multidisciplinary, multifaceted approach to serving 
disturbed children through the public schools and to the Tucson progran for the 
mentally retarded. 

The paper describes the method used in determining specific and general 
conference goals and details the process whereby the experience was evaluated. 
In a followup report, all participants, both visitors and hosts, demonstrated 
considerable enthusiasm for the project- The prospects for future experiences 
of a similar nature are outlined. 
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CEKERAL SESSIONS 



PROSPECTS FOR ADVENTURE IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
by 

Janes J. Gallagher 



I night have been addressing this convention as a President of the Council 
for Exceptional Children. However, in this world of ours a lot of unexpected 
things happen. So, instead of being CEC's President, I an addressing you as the 
head of the new Bureau of Education for the Handicapped in the L S Office of 
Education. I think you are entitled to an explanation. Certainly Leo Connor 
and John Kidd, who had to bear the burden of this switch, deserve a special ex- 
planation. 

Looking back, I have learned each about the earlier impressions I had a- 
bout Washington, and thought I night share some of these fantasies with you. 
Having lived in the nid west during the more recent 13 years of my life, I had 
a rather romantic picture of what life would be like in Washington. I knew that 
there would be many demands put upon me. I knew there would be lunches in the 
White House, constant interviews on televisions Meet the Press, cocktail par- 
ties where Dean Rusk would cone over and ask my opinion on foreign policy. On 
those few days when there weren't cocktail parties, there w^ould be other dinners 
at which music lovers would sit down and listen to Senator Dirkson sing and the 
government workers would let out at 3:30 or 4 o'clock everyday, so that they 
could get to the cocktail parties on time. I found that Washington was not 
quite that way, but I have made the adjustment. 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

Today, I would like to spend some time talking about the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped and what the Bureau stands for. I hope that when I an 
finished, I will have communicated to you sufficiently a sense of excitement 
about the new opportunities for handicapped children through Federal assistance. 

Most of you have already received your March 1968 issue of the Excep- 
tional Children . The entire issue is devoted to the programs of the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. This is* ue describes the organization and opera- 
tion in more complete detail than I could possibly do in a speech. So, I am 
not going to talk about organization. Rather, I am going to talk about some of 
our various programs. I want to take this opportunity, also, to thank Executive 
Secretary Bill Geer and his very fine staff in The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren for allowing us to present this total story in a single issue of the jour- 
nal. 



As Dr. Kirk mentioned, the Bureau as well as the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Children was established last year. One of the major 
functions of the Bureau is to provide a central responsibility within the United 
States Office of Education to deal with all matters involving educational pro- 
grams for handicapped children. The Bureau is also charged with the responsi- 
bility for providing consultation and advice to the U S Commissioner of Education 
on all matters relating to handicapped children. 
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Bureau Operations 



There are currently six operating Bureaus within the Office of Education 
of which the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped is one. A three dimen- 
sional operation comprises the Bureau organization: Research, Training, and Ser- 

vices. The combined focus of these three areas of operation is to develop a 
blend of resources to meet the needs of tomorrow, and then the needs of the day 
after tomorrow. 

Research . The Division of Research, directed by Dr. James Moss, had car- 
ried out an operations 1 program for approximately three years before the unit 
was made a part of the Bureau. The focus of the research program has always 
been on the systematic application of knowledge to educational problems. While 
we believe that knowledge, for its ova sake, is a valuable goal, it is not a ma- 
jor goal of the Bureau. Instead, we seek out research studies and developmental 
projects that give promise of strengthening all fa.ets of education for the han- 
dicapped. 

One example of these efforts is the number of reseach projects being con- 
ducted by a number of different research centers throughout the United States 
which are concerned with behavior modification. Mo one needs to tell teachers 
how much time they must spend in attempting to modify the inappropriate behavior 
of the children in their classes. We believe that some of the research now being 
supported definitely indicates that there are methods available which can and 
have substantially improved the teachers* ability to handle this behavior mean- 
ingfully. To over simplify the issue — research suggests that teachers and pa- 

rents often approach behavior problems in the wrong way. They have been paying 
attention to the negative and ignoring the positive behavior of the child. Many 
teachers will ask — what positive behavior? But as some of us know through 
personal experience a youngster cannot spend more than 30 percent of his time 
in unacceptable behavior. This means that 70 percent of his time is spenc doing 
something which is reasonably acceptable. This research on behavior modification 
suggests that rewards are important to the child and should be given systemati- 
cally and regularly at the time he is behaving properly. Usually we find that 
the teacher often breathes a sign of relief when he finally settles down for a 
short period of time, and she leaves him to do whatever he wishes* The only 
time the child gets substantial amounts of attention is when he is misbehaving. 
When he is showing the proper kinds of behavior that should be solidified or re- 
inforced, the child goes unnoticed. Research studies show # ather conclusively 
that improved behavior can be obtained by setting up the classroom environment 
somewhat differently, and by training teachers to assure that the child is sys- 
temically rewarded for proper behavior. This is one example of a substantial 
research contribution which directly aids the classroom teacher. 

Another research program involves a major effort through the investment 
of over $2 million in the development of a network of special education instruc- 
tional materials centers. Fourteen centers are now established throughout the 
Nation, in addition to the Clearinghouse at the Council for Exceptional Children 
(ERIC) in Washington, D. C., which is designed to make the latest materials and 
classroom techniques readily available to teachers. In addition to these four- 
teen centers, over 70 associate centers and six major mobile units have been set 
up to facilitate distribution in the various States. We have over 30,000 tea- 
chers who have registered for help and assistance through these instructional 
materials centers. 

No one connected with this complex and difficult network pretends that it 
has yet fulfilled its original goals. The ways in which to communicate new 
ideas, to develop new materials, - to transmit these materials, and to prepare the 
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teacher to use then is still very ouch in the experimental stage. This is why 
it is considered a research effort - 

Ke are pleased, however, that the various budget requests that have been 
made for the Division of Research suggest that the Administration supports this 
effort and is now asking Congress to appropriate $13.0 million, approximately 
25 percent more money in Fiscal Year 1969 for this program than was available in 
Fiscal Year 1968. 

I*d like to tell you of some of the brief facts of life regarding the bud- 
get. When we propose a budget, it goes through a large number of reviews. 

First, it is reviewed by the Office of Education; second, by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; third, by the Bureau of the Budget; and finally, 
by Appropriation Subcommittees of the House and the Senate who then go into con- 
ference and make the final decision. That final decision has not yet been made. 
So, the $13.9 million refers to the request made after the reviews by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, end Welfare, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Training . A second major and crucial dimension of our operation is con- 
cerned with the development of trained personnel. Twenty-four and a half million 
dollars was authorized and programed for the support of students and institu- 
tions last year for the purpose of supporting the training of 14 thousand speci- 
alists; over four thousand of whoa were full time students. There is no more 
important task than the provision for well trained persons in any comprehensive 
program for the education of handicapped children- 

I would like to comment on two special facets of our training program. 

One is the concept of program development. It has provided small suns of money 
to colleges and universities that wish to begin planning for the developing of 
new career training programs in a given area of handicapped children- A total 
of 269 program development grants have been given to colleges and universities, 
including 56 last year. Of these developmental grants that have reached a two 
year conclusion, we find that 183 were actually converted to full time training 
programs receiving support for Traineeships and Fellowships, while only 30 were 
not converted to training programs. This means that over 85 percent of the pro- 
grams which were initially stimulated in this fashion actually came into exis- 
tence. Thus, due to these program development grants, there are 183 active 
training programs which did not exist before. 

A second point worth noting is a new dimension now being developed under 
the leadership of Dr. Leonard Lucito, the Director of the Division of Training 
Programs. This dimension is called Special Projects. In addition to the 
training of teachers, administrators, and others in existing programs, there is 
a need to offer the means by which training can be provided for new roles and 
additonal specialists in the total programs for handicapped children. You have 
heard these discussions just as I have, and we have them again in our Regional 
Conferences. It is this entire dimension of personnel support to be considered, 
with the discussion of the training of supervisors, of the people who teach 
trainers, the training of teacher trainers, of teachers of preschool handicapped 
children, child development specialists, as well as a host of other creative 
training concepts that have lacked the vehicle of support for a fair test. The 
purpose of this Special Projects Unit is to support institutions which are in- 
terested in an adventure in the development of new training roles for the handi- 
capped. We are very pleased that the various review processes up to Congress 
have responded to our request for $30 million for this program for fiscal year 
1969. This would represent an increase of 25 percent over the amount made avail- 
able last year. 
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Educational Services . The third major dissension of our Bureau is concerned 
with the total area of educational services. One could view the research pro- 
gram and the training program as representing a determined attack on the prob- 
lems of the handicapped for the day after tomorrow. It takes time for the bene- 
fits of these programs to reach the youngster. 

But attention must also be focused on the immediate problems. This is the 
purpose and basic function of our Division of Educational Services under the lea- 
dership of Dr. Frank Withrow. Three major programs are involved: first is the 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VI-A, Aid to the State pro- 
gram. All but one or two of the 50 states have now submitted state plans for 
establishing priorities on the basis of the growing needs of handicapped chil- 
dren. The available funds, $14.25 million this year, were distributed to the 
States roughly on a population basis. These programs would attempt to help ex- 
tend and provide innovative services for the handicapped. The states have es- 
tablished the following priorities- (a) the multiply handicapped, (b) preschool 
programs, (c) work study programs and secondary programs for the handicapped, 
and (d) the area of specific learning disabilities. 

Second is the program known as Public Law 89-313, an amendment to Title I 
of the ESEA, which provides assistance to over 700 State and State supported in- 
stitutions throughout the United States. These institutions have improved and 
extended many areas such as recreation programs and curriculum provisions. In 
addition, they have begun preschool programs, parent counseling programs, and 
many others. These programs have provided assistance to institutions that many 
of us know have been islands in the sea of educational change. 

A third major program in the area of educational services is the Captioned 
Filins Program. Concerned initially with the area of the deaf, it has now been 
extended to all areas of the handicapped. The Captioned Films Program distri- 
buted materials and provides recreational films for deaf adults. One of the most 
interesting commitments of this program is that a certain minimal amount of au- 
diovisual equipment has been placed in virtually every classroom for deaf chil- 
dren in the United States. Over 3,500 overhead projectors, screens, and film- 
strip projectors have thus far been distributed to accomplish this goal. In ad- 
dition. this service supports research in materials development, and training in 
the use of media, because if teachers are not trained to use the equipment, the 
equipment remains on the shelf and gathers dust. 

The projected increase from 1968 to 1969 for these service programs under 
the education improvement for the handicapped increased from $41.7 million to 
$64.5 million, a request for an increase of over 50 percent. 

Each of the three basic program areas hope for some increase over 1968: 
the educational services program, over 50 percent; the training programs and 
research programs, about 25 percent each. 

In addition, we are responsible for four new programs which have been 
added by the recent Congress. We will now have authority to develop educational 
resource centers, deaf blind centers, physical education and recreation programs 
for the handicapped, and to provide information and recruitment. 

It is logical that when one talks in terms of a $100 million, it sounds 
like a great deal of money; indeed it is. But we must remember that the Federal 
government is merely a junior partner in this great educational effort. About 
eight percent of the total amount of money spent on education in this country 
(eight cents of every dollar) is provided by the Federal government. A somewhat 
similar percentage is provided for the education of the handicapped. There are 
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no circumstances indicated whe -eby the Federal government would be ready to as- 
sume the major share of that burden. What we can do is to provide you with the 
extra resources to test new ideas, to encourage you to try more effective train- 
ing programs, and to support investigations in research and to develop more ef- 
fective educational services. The major financial burden for educating handi- 
capped children will remain, as it always has, at the local and state level. 

Bureau Field Relationships 



Now, what does the Bureau stand for? One of my very personal interests in 
coming into the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped is a deep concern about 
the quality of relationship that should exist between the people working in the 
field and in the Office of Education. There are important changes in the area 
of education in general, and it is crucial that we establish effective working 
relationships between the Office of Education and the State Departments of Educa- 
tion, the colleges, the universities, and the local education agencies. One of 
the things we are facing are projections that take education for the handicapped 
into the future five or ten years. The crucial questions regarding long range 
planning always revolve around who is doing the planning. What role does the 
public play? How can one obtain a meaningful degree of democratic participation 
in long range program development and planning which is often more suited for 
saall group activities? The Handicapped programs within the Office of Education 
have always relied upon the advice and consultation of the field: the committees, 
panels, field readers, site visitors, and many other informal contacts. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children gives us one more valuable re- 
source in this regard. 

One of the ways by which we are attempting to strengthen this new partner- 
ship this year centers on the holding of seven regional conferences, designed to 
develop new directions for handicapped children- Two of these conferences have 
already been held: one in San Francisco and one in Birmingham. We have five 

more which will be finished by the end of June. These are designed as working 
conferences in which a cross section of persons from many areas in special educa- 
tion, from a particular region, are invited to sit down and discuss what they be- 
lieve to be the major problems that need attention to identify the kinds of ob- 
stacles that we face which keep us from solving these problems and to give us 
some ideas on the kinds of solutions that they see as desirable and needed in 
their own area. 

When the results of all of these conferences are put together, we hope we 
will form a major policy document which represents not just the thinking of the 
staff of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, but the thinking of repre- 
sentative groups in the field. These tentative policy statements will then be 
carried forth through further dissemination at professional meetings such as the 
Council for Exceptional Children. Here again there are opportunities for sug- 
gestions and modification, but in the final analysis, we hope to have fully es- 
tablished what would represent the major problem and major solutions that we 
must be concerned with. These statements that we can make from the standpoint 
of the Bureau will be a consensus of the various professionals in the field and 
not a set of statements hastily composed by a few bureaucrats in Washington. 

We intend to have as much face to face contact with you as possible regar- 
ding our programs on the basis that almost any problem can be met by people of 
good will, and also because letters and memos and written communications often 
do not communicate. 

The point that I am really anxious to get across to you is that we in 
special education are all in the same boat and if someone clumsily punches a hole 
in the bottom, we won't have time to complain about his clumsiness, because we 
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arc all going to be coo busy bailing out the boat. So, if one of us at the fe- 
deral level, state level, or the local level tries too hard to peer into the fu- 
ture and falls out of the bell tower, ask not for whom the bell tolls; it tolls 
for thee. 

Any good thing happening in special education, or in speech psychology, or 
affecting children with learning disabilities enhances us all and ve all need to 
rejoice. We now have a real opportunity to work together and ve must cake the 
cost of it. 

Just last month, I accompanied the United States Commissioner of Education, 
Harold Hove II, to Nashville, Tennessee, where he gave a speech at the dedica- 
tion of the new John F. Kennedy Center. I think you would be interested in a 
few words of his on that occasion, and I quote from his speech entitled "New 
Hope for the Handicapped." 

In providing first quality education for handicapped children, we are 
merely fulfilling our pledge that every American youngster shall receive 
as much education as he needs to give hie a fair crack at a full life. 

After decades of ignoring the contradictions between our words and our 
deeds, the United States is now about the ousiness of achieving equality 
of educational opportunity. We are resolved that every one of our chil- 
dren will have the opportunity to become all that he is capable of becom- 
ing — all of them, not just white ones, not just those from fortunate fa- 
milies, not just those born into educated homes. We have decided that our 
black children, our poor children, our Indian and our Spanish speaking 
children will have that same chance. ... that this pledge of educational op- 
portunity includes handicapped children as well. The mentally retarded, 
the deaf, the blind, the brain injured- -these are American children, too, 
and they must have the American chance. They must have the American hope 
— and they will get it. 

We have the opportunity to work together for all areas of the handicapped. 
Our pledge to you also reflects the desire of the specialists in the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped to work with you to create a better education for 
all handicapped children. 



ADDRESS TO THE FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF 
THE 46TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

by 

Samuel A. Kirk 



When Congress amended the Elementary and Secondary Education Act by Title 
VI, it created two organizational structures, the Bureau for Education of Handi- 
capped Children and a statutory National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped. 
These two organizations are only one year old in the United States and are rela- 
tively unique as far as the creation of administrative organizations by Congress 
goes. 



Although we are all aware of the reasons and the need for creating a Bu- 
reau for Handicapped Children, many people ask, "Why another committee; why do 
we need committees at all? The simplest answer to this question is that Ameri- 
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cans cannot live without committees. You nay have heard the consent that if two 
Americans parachuted fron a plane, they would fora a committee before they landed. 
Administrators often find connittees very useful for other reasons than their 
genuine interest in gaining the benefit of other points of view. Wien asked to 
make decisions they do not want to make, they nay appoint a committee to study 
the problem, hoping that it will blow over by the tine the committee completes 
its deliberations. Another useful function of committees is that they allow the 
adninistrator to escape the responsibility of naking unpopular decisions. The 
committee can always be blamed. At other times, th*? administrator doesn't want 
the sole responsibility for a decision, so appoints a committee to share it. 

This might be dangerous since the committee may come up with decisions the admin- 
istrator doesn't like. In uuch situations, the committee can be loaded with peo- 
ple who agree with the administrator; otherwise the committee can be troublesome. 



In spite of these facetious remarks about committees, they do seem to be 
primarily an American phenomenon. Federal bureaus traditionally call on specia- 
lists in the field to help them with decision making. Most of the committees are 
appointed for a specific task such as awarding grants for research or for service. 
Most of the committees are created by Federal bureaus themselves as a matter of 
course. The National Advisory Committee that will be discussed in this paper, 
however, was created by Congress, and is, therefore, a statutory committee, de- 
signed to advise the Commissioner of Education, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Congress of the United States concerning programs and 
policies related to the education of the handicapped. 

The History and Work of the Office of Education 
and the Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped. 



Before the duties of this committee are described, I would first like to 
discuss, briefly, the development of Federal programs for exceptional children in 
the United States. It might be well for us, at this time, to review historically 
the development of the Federal programs for the handicapped. 



Up to 1931, we had few, if any, programs for handicapped children in the 
U S Office of Education. The White House conference of 1929 recommended that 
a section for exceptional children and youth be organized in the Office of Educa- 
tion. It was organized in 1931 and remained a section of Exceptional Children 
and Youth until 1963. Between 1931 and 1957, a period of 26 years, no special 
appropriations were made by the federal government for the education of handi- 
capped children. In 1957, Congress took the bull by the horns and appropriated 
one million dollars for cooperative research. Initially, this appropriation re- 
quested that two thirds of the funds be earmarked for research on mental retarda- 
tion. This earmarking lasted for only two years and at the end of that time, 
grants for the mentally retarded began to decrease from year to year until in 
1963, they reached only five percent of the total funds appropriated for coopera- 
tive research. In other words, from 1958 to 1963, the percentage of Cooperative 
Research funds allocated for research on the mentally retarded dropped from 67 
percent to five percent. 



In 1957, Congressional appropriation ushered in a second stage in the de- 
elopment of Federal support for special education. In 1958, the famous Public 
aw 85-962 was passed appropriating one million dollars for training leadership 
ersonnel in the area of mental retardation. Then, in 1960, Public Law 85-762 
as passed appropriating a million and a half dollars to train teachers of the 

leaf. Several other significant bills were passed such as the one supporting cap- 
:ioned films for the deaf. In 1963, President Kennedy signed Public Law 88-164 
tuthorizing both training and research, not only for the mentally retarded and the 
leaf, but also for other handicapped children. Then, in 1964, Congress appro- 
bated approximately 15 million dollars for research and training. 
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In 1963, a division for Handicapped Children and Youth was organized 
within the Office of Education. This raised the status of special education 
from a section which has lasted for nearly 30 years to a division with a num- 
ber of branches to handle various aspects ot the work. This division performed 
so well that it received a presidential citation for its accomplishments during 
its 18 months of life, the only ^uch citation for any subdivision of the Office 
of Education in its long history. 

Unfortunately, when the Office of Education was reorganized into four bu- 
reaus, the Division of Handicapped Children and Youth as well as similar divi- 
sions were abolished, and the work of its various branches was scattered among 
different bureaus within the Office of Education where emphasis on special educa- 
tion became diffused and diluted. This dispersing of the work for handicapped 
children within different bureaus of the Office of Education created major prob- 
lems in administering a unified program. Because of these problems, in 1966 Con- 
gress created a Bureau for the Education of Handicapped Children under Title VI 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. This was really a historical 
landmark, since the work in special education was elevated to the highest level 
within the Office of Education. It Is not a section; it is not a branch; it is 
not a division; it is a bureau with its own divisions, branches, and sections. 

No longer is the work on handicapped children in the Office of Education a step- 
child of education. Furthermore, it cannot again revert to the status of a step- 
child except by an act of Congress. It is the only bureau in the Office of Educa- 
tion that is organized as a result of a Congressional Act. All other bureaus can 
be abolished by administrative measures, but the only way the Bureau for Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped can be abolished is by a repeal or amendment of Title VI 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act which created this bureau. 

Hopefully, the organization of a Bureau for Education of the Handicapped 
has launched a new era for special euucation. Since 1964, Congress has continu- 
ously increased the appropriations, until this year the appropriation for all of 
the bills providing funds through the Office of Education for research, training, 
and service for handicapped children exceeds 50 million dollars. This may per- 
haps seem like a small appropriation for the care, education, research, and tea- 
cher training needs in an area which includes one-twelfth to one-tenth of the 
school population. If we, in the field, are able to justify more funds by the 
adequate use of existing funds at a high level accomplishment, I am certain that 
Congress will fulfill the commitment of our society by appropriating the further 
funds needed to adequately serve handicapped children. 

The National Advisory Committee 

So much for the history and the work of the Office of Education and the 
Bureau for Education of the Handicapped. To return to the original question, 
why did Congress also establish by law a committee to advise the Bureau? The 
purpose of the committee according to the Congressional Act was first to review 
annually the accomplishments of the Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped, 
second to make recommendations to the commissioner for the improvement of the bu- 
reau, and third to make recommendations to Congress through the Commissioner and 
the Secretary of HEW for legislation. The committee was organized in July, 1967, 
and met twice during that year. It has since published its annual report entit- 
led "Special Education for Handicapped Children: Fulfillment of the Nat ion* s 

Commitment." This report is currently available from the Bureau of Education of 
the Handicapped, in the U. S. Office of Education. For those who have not yet 
read this report, I would like to summarize some of its observations and recom- 
mendations. 

The first task of the advisory committee was to determine the current sta- 
tus of the educational programs for the handicapped in the U. S. Office of Educa- 



cion. The second cask was co develop reconmenda cions co che Bureau and also co 
Congress. In ics analysis of currenc adniniscracion of programs for che handi- 
capped, che Xacional Advisory Commiccee was impressed wich cercain developmencs. 

Firsc, ic was impressed wich che face chac che Bureau was inauguraced on 
January 12, 1967, by che Commissioner of Educacion, even chough Congress had al- 
lowed uncil July 1, 1967 for ics escablishmenc. We commended che Commissioner 
of Educacion for caking iemediace accion six nonchs before ic was necessary in 
creacing chis bureau and geccing ic scarced. 

Second, che acquisicion of leadership personnel for the Bureau for Educa- 
cion of che Handicapped was accomplished in a very shore period of cime. Ic is 
noc yec complece, I underscand, buc rapid progress has been made. The commiccee 
said chac an imporcanc faccor in recruicmenc of effeccive personnel for any opera- 
cion (che bureau, universicy, or scace) is based on a high sense of purpose and 
che dynamics of che program. We chink che Bureau for che Educacion of che Handi- 
capped has chese characceriscics in full measure. 

Third, che leadership of che Bureau was commended for escablishing a crea- 
cive parenership wich local and scace services co advance che nacion*s programs 
of research, craining, and service for handicapped children. Recognizing chac 
less chan half of che nacion*s five million handicapped children are receiving 
special educacion services, che advisory comaiccee cade cercain recommendacions 
which I should like co lisc for you. 

Firsc, we choughc chac a comprehensive examinacion of program needs for 
handicapped children in che U. S. should be conducced. We chink chac such a scu- 
dy will require a professional and cechnical scaff under che direccoon of che Na- 
c'onal Advisory Commiccee. Ics purpose would be co help escablish prioricies 
wich che goal being noching shore of qualicy educacional services for all handi- 
capped children and cheir parencs. 

Second, we choughc chac Congress should acc co reduce che large gap be- 
eween program auchorizacion (che auchoricy co spend money) and program appropria- 
cion (assignmenc of money co be spenc) in programs for che handicapped. The au- 
chorizacion under Tide VI of che Elemencary and Secondary Educacion Acc is 150 
million dollars for 1968. The appropriacion is 15 million dollars, only cen per- 
cenc of che auchorizacion. We are asking chac chis lag of auchorizacion below 
appropriacion be decreased. 

We know chac his is a very rich councry, and chac we are able co supporc 
adequacely. programs for our children. As one member of che commiccee, I am 
concerned wich che expendicure of funds in Asia for milicary purposes ac che ex- 
pense of adequace appropriacions for che care and educacion of our children. 

We are cold chac we have sufficienc funds for caking care of boch, buc as yec ic 
has noc been demonscraced by bringing appropriacion up co auchorizacion for che 
handicapped, for che povercy program, and for providing chings chac we need in 
chis councry. 

Third, we choughc chac che Bureau for Educacion of che Handicapped should 
be provided wich an adequace operacing budgec. The Nacional Advisory Commiccee 
mec cwice. The Direccor of che Bureau informed us chac our meecings, are ac che 
expense of che general budgec for che Bureau which is minimal for cheir operacion. 

The fourch recommendacion made was chac Congress should provide addicional 
funds in research budgecs for conscruccion and operacion of research and develop- 
menc cencers chac will scimulace a suscained efforc in major research problems 
in che educacion of che handicapped. 
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The committee also pointed out that in comprehensive programs with multi- 
ple agency funding, such as model cities and neighborhood services, funds for 
staff representing the handicapped should be included. 

The National Advisory Committee tried to delineate some of the major prob- 
lems facing this country. They selected a few that we should look into and do 
something about. 

1. Funds appropriated for research and training programs for children with learn- 
ing disabilities should be substantially increased. There are no special ap- 
propriations for that program. Such additional funds necessary to define and 
explore this relatively new area should not be allocated at the expense of 
pressing program needs in established areas for the handicapped. 

2. Another recommendation was that Congress should appropriate funds necessary 
for the development of vital programs needed for preschool education for han- 
dicapped children between the ages of three and six. This should be pursued, 
vigorously, since most of our research shows that we can do more for handi- 
capped children when they are younger than we can when the children are older. 

3. Research for the purpose of identifying the number, variety, and severity of 
handicapping conditions existing in the child population of the inner cities 
should be encouraged by the Bureau of the Handicapped. We think the problem 
of the inner cities is complex but we also know that within the inner cities 
we have more handicapped children than we do in the more affluent suburbs of 
our cities. 

Another problem is that of the rural handicapped child. We have talked about 
the neglect of handicapped children in sparsely settled and rural areas of this 
country for many years, but we really haven 1 t done very much about it. We have 
not yet used modern developments such as helicopters to transport children to 
teachers or teachers to children. We haven* t used the modern communication tech- 
niques of television and the other electronics aids in rural areas. It is neces- 
sary for us not only to talk about the neglect of handicapped children in rural 
areas, but to come up with procedures that will implement our desires. 

The committee was very pleased with the functioning of the six regional con- 
ferences the Bureau has sponsored. These conferences are designed to foster a 
partnership between professional people in the field and the Federal Bureau. The 
National Advisory Committee will study very thoroughly, the ideas and suggestions 
from the field that will lead to more adequate research, training, and services 
to handicapped children and will assist in their implementation. The major goal 
for all of us is to fulfill the nation's commitment to its handicapped children. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE YEAR 2000 
by 

Leo E. Connor 

Once upon a time a President of CEC told the story of special education in 
the following way: 

“In the beginning of special education was the handicapped child and the child 
was with his parents. Then came the special teacher and the teacher saw the 
child and the teacher took the child unto his own and the parent knew the 



child no longer. All things belonged to the teacher and the school. Then cane 
the technologies and the clinicians and the diagnosticians and the teacher knew 
not the child. All good ideas were created by the researchers and the universi- 
ties could do no wrong. AnJ then, the Federal Government assumed all wisdom un- 
to itself. Next, we see the states rising and taking onto themselves such po- 
wer they never had. Through aU tine, we have had the doubters and the skeptics 
with us. But, in this our day, **e stand amazed and confounded that all these 
too might pass and leave us with a new future yet to be determined (Connor, 1968). 

To look into the future is to claim the title of prophet; to look toward the 
future can tag one with the epitaph of visionary; to assert validity for one's 
predictions invites skepticism and reactions; to act upon one's vision assures 
one of disciples and opponents. But, to talk about the future does harm to no 
one, for many of you have heard the definition o r the future as a discussion of 
the unknown, in uncertain terms, for imprecise reasons, by pompous individuals 
who have little to do in the present. 

Yet, Yeat once said, "in dreams begin responsibilities," and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, a respected body of scholars, is currently devo- 
ting a huge expenditure of brains, time, and energy to defining the alternatives 
facing us in the 21st century. Kahn and Wiener's book (1967) is simply titled 
The Year 2000 , and is replete with responsible, sober, and cautious possibilities* 
Such endeavors are esteemed examples to emulate and, for what it is worth, this 
is my presidential offering with the shaping of present thoughts toward the po- 
tential of special education. 

There is a great deal of magic in the name of the year 2000! One-half to 
three-fourths of you will celebrate New Year's Eve of the year 1999 and watch 
the 21st century begin* What will you expect? Will you stand and watch the ro- 
bot butler wheel across the room and let yo u punch the right buttons on his 
chest so that your drink can be served? Will you expect to pop the day's food 
intake pill into year mouth with the dialed drink and thus avoid wasting time 
at three meals? Will you expect your clothes to be made of paper, or seaweed, 
or some strange new substance? Or perhaps you'll have no clothes on at all and 
instead be clothed in a shower of lights that change color and shape constantly. 

Or another aspect of the year 2000 might be your wish to go home and visit your 
family for the New Year, and so you'll adjust your flying belt, jet out to the 
spaceport, and take off from your home on Mars to see your parents on earth. 

Are these gadgets and inventions impossible to dream of? Not altogether, 
and it certainly would be fun to continue to speculate upon the extraordinary 
items which might become commonplace within the future of our lifetime. I have 
no desire to promise you i specific discovery on the education of exceptional 
children or a group of easier working conditions. Rather than compete with ot- 
her prophets and predictors of scientific marvels, I'd like to concentrate on 
special education and the outline of its possible alternatives. 

CEC Activities 

What of CEC in the year 2000? My response is that the CEC of 1968 is more 
like the CEC of 2000 than most CEC'ers would think. Why? I present three major 
premises: 

1 . Th ere is more happening in CEC than the majority of CEC'ers realize . During 
the past ten years, the CEC had a major revision of the constitution which 
has set us on the pathway to our current and future objectives. We now have 
38 federations, 555 local chapters, and 9 Divisions. At the present rate of 
expansion and organizational progress, both the United States and Canada will 
be saturated with federations between 1980 and 1985- Local chapters, of 
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course, can be organized by 15 or more members, so there is no telling what 
their number will be by 2000. But, will the pattern of local chapters be 
changed? I doubt it. They could be abolished or so changed that there are 
no longer local groups of special education. Keither contingency seems very 
likely. 

What about divisions? Well, what can 2000 bring? Do you know anything 
that's been left out? Since a Division for the Learning Disabilities has 
been confirmed, most special educators would say that few handicapped chil- 
dren remain to be highlighted. But even so, we stand ready to receive any 
kind of exceptional child. On the other hand, divisions could be planned a- 
round professional groups such as the psychologists with interest in special 
education; likewise with the medical doctors or the nursing group or physi- 
cal therapists, etc. Kone of this is startling or unknown to us in 1969. 

Membership? There is nothing astonishing or new concerning membership 
except that our predictions always turn out to be too low. In 1960, an of- 
ficial CEC study predicted that 1970 would see 30,000 members. In 1968, we 
are over 36,000 and undoubtedly will go over 45,000 by 1970. By 1980, we 
could have 60,000 members and perhaps 100,000 by the year 2000. Ko surprises 
there — only more members, more services, more dues. 

2. My second premise against surprises in 2000 is that CEC is now a really big 
organization and its trends and members are a complex reality which will not 
be easily changed in any unusual direction. Institutional organizations like 
CEC are evolved and not revolutioned . CEC now has established a committee 
of distinguished CEC'ers who are committed to fashioning a plan of long term 
goals for the Council. Will their plans and objectives for the 1980's be 
very different from the present? How could th^y be, when our ideas are po- 
sited upon prior trends — or, as we would say it in the education of the deaf, 
the deaf child can only speak or lipread the words he already knows and that 
have become a known reality to him. 

CEC now has an Educational Policies Committee which seeks to write, and 
present for adoption by the Council, official positions on major topics in 
special education. Thus we may have, within a few years, statements on the 
place of the gifted in special education, or desirable administrative pat- 
terns, or a rationale for effective financing at the local, intermediate, 
and national levels. These Council activities seek to insure evolution and 
to avoid the need for revolution. 

3- Thirdly, CEC is a social organization of professionals dedicated to a ser- 
vice function . It is unlikely that many or all of the ingredients in this 
type of "soup" will change radically within the next 30 years. Handicapped 
and gifted children — these you will always have with you! Teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and researchers— they may be renamed educationists 
or clinicals or prescriptors or diagnosticians or team members or programers 
or the machine, but somehow all of them will survive. 

However, you exclaim, the trends today are too strong to be resisted. 

We will eventually have machines that teach, educational consoles for each 
home, resource centers instead of schools, and chemicals that sharpen memory 
and improve learning; we might even have, by the year 2000, prenatal deter- 
mination of genes and characteristics of intelligence. My response here is 
in two parts: First, Human beings tend to resist, obstruct, and reverse 

trends that are costly, uncomfortable, or innovative. Thus, I believe that 
not all of the potential easy answer miracles will solve our gritty problems. 
The kind of education a deaf child receives may be different, but the deaf 
child will be there in 2000 A.D. and so will our desires to do the job bet- 
ter than before. Second, in recent history for every step forward in ex- 
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ploring and controlling life processes, there seems to have been a correspon- 
ding residue of side effects cr handicapping conditions. Cne example: for 
the benefits of the antibiotic drugs, ve have paid the price of a greater in- 
cidence of living, damaged youngsters vith perceptual and ccmmunicative pro- 
blems. 

For CEC in zOOO A.D. , I predict a Canadian CEC and a United States CEC 
which will stand forth as separate entities, bigger chan ever and more influen- 
tial, a few extra journals; expanded staff and services; extensive consultative 
activities; regional offices in the Kortheast, Northwest, Southeast, Southwest, 
central states, and perhaps Mars; divisions and sections of the Council to serve 
whatever the groups of handicapped and gifted children are called in those days; 
research studies and demonstration projects concerned vith administrative prob- 
lems, new classifications, and the preparation of personnel; and perhaps even a 
computer taught course piped into every college and university in the country 
on the education of the exceptional child. 

Special Education 



At this point, I want to turn from CEC in particular and discuss the present 
and future of special education in general. The major conclusion that one rea- 
ches when one tries seriously and at length to evaluate, to predict, and possibly 
to control the future, is the overriding lesson that it is impossible to entire- 
ly understand future patterns and to voice the long tern consequences of alter- 
native policies. Thus, humans usually fall back on their native conservatism 
and try to moderate headlong trends—they seek to decrease reliance upor unknown 
factors beyond their control. As Kahn and Weiner (1967) put it. 

What is necessary is an unfailing respect for the world as ve find it and 
for dissent and diversity, even for ornery individual stubbornness . . . 
above all, there Eust be a concern for perpetuating those institutions 
that protect freedom of human choice (p. 413). 

Five credos make up my consideration of the year 2000 for special education. 

Where some of us think unthinkable thoughts” and others desire "reevaluations" 
and revolutions, I have these beliefs that might enliven and perhaps ennoble 
the years that lie ahead. 

Credo viz S pecial education has need of philosophers and scholars who are 
intere sted in explaining the self or "esse" of special educatio n. Why do we 
exist and why are we what we are in our professional endeavors? The definition 
of special education most often given is the familiar phrase about accepting 
children unable to fit into the regular school program. This is a negative and 
self defeating set of concepts which should be buried in oblivion and replaced 
by universally held* action objectives. Not "What is special about special educa- 
tion?" is a worthy question that could save us many a false step into the learn- 
ing disabilities or the field of the culturally deprived or the trainable areas- 
if these are really false steps. Under the present concept, we have no right to 
reject or rule out anything from special educai-ion’s orbit of endeavors. Even 
more limiting, we do not know who we are. Thus, the first objective is to stimu- 
late and stretch the imagination of special educators and improve our perspective 
about ourselves. To paraphrase Joseph Krutch (1968), "The quality of life in 
whatever special education is — that is precisely whet seems to be almost entire- 
ly left out of consideration in many prophecies (p. 14)." 

Credo #2z Special education must be studied, evaluated, and conceptualized 
as a totality— as a major entity— as a unifying concept . By and large, special 
education and the special educators at the university levels in particular have 
been content with the advancement in knowledge which comes with the advancement 



in knowledge which cooes iron the processing of small pieces of informal ion- 
Special educators have not been ambitious enough to study special education as a 
totality. How cany scholars can you naac who have studied or written about spe- 
cial education as a subject? At the present it seems that we fear to deal with 
the complexity of special education; because of the lack of a complex vocabulary, 
we are not capable of caking the complex inferences, we do not possess the com- 
plex instruments of analysis and evaluation, and we are afraid of dealing with 
the necessarily complex predictions. As has been said rather aptly, ”We are us- 
ing salt spoons to clear away snow drifts and reading glasses to study the struc- 
tures of molecules (Krutch, 1968, p. 14)." 

Credo $3: Our sajor endeavor in the exploration of special education’s fu- 

ture should be to clarify , define, expound, and argue major issues . The argu- 
ment aspect of major issues ve do rather well; when it comes to definitions and 
clarifications about issues, we act in a different fashion. For example, can you 
name the ten most critical, current issues in special education? I didn’t say 
name ten current trends, but issues! For example, learning disabilities! Is it 
a trend or an issue? If it’s an issue, why is it so? Can you define this sub- 
ject, define its problem aspects, define its history and relationships, define 
its direct effects and its future implications? When you do all that for the 
learning disabilities, you are beginning to clarify one major issue in the field 
of special education. When you have convinced a significant group of CEC’ers 
and public power groups that your analysis makes some sense, then you are begin- 
ning to achieve my third credo for charting the future course of special educa- 
tion. 



Credo #4: Special education must clarify currently realistic policy choices , 

and improve the ability of policy makers to react to the unfamiliar or the diffi- 
cult . In administrative circles several years ago, one of the central themes of 
the administrative process was decision making by the leaders no matter whether 
their titles were supervisor, chairman, professor, principal, or super n- endent. 
There was much speculation that when a mature human being was capable cf sorting 
through a maze of details to arrive at an answer that sounded sensible to the ma- 
jority of the faculty, board, parents, and public, then that individual had the 
central skill of an effective administrator. There was a lot of truth in that 
proposition. For special education enterprises, be they research, curriculum, 
college teaching, or state leadership, the key person sitting in the center of 
most things remains the boss or head of that particular program. The basic ques- 
tion of how we get better administrators in special education has not had its 
surface scratched. 

A popular type of seminar game in university administration courses is to 
outline the personality and management characteristics of the leadership that 
may be required in the twenty-first century. Thus, we have the man, the job, 
and the setting analyses which add up to the need for a special education enter- 
prise to serve exceptional children and to provide community satisfactions. Ano- 
ther model creates the image of management which has a minimum of restraints and 
a maximum of acceptance of its objectives by the people within it. Another fas- 
hionable method of expressing the concern for future leadership is to describe 
the younger, critical generation members as disruptive, irreverent, and rebelli- 
ous, and then to state that they must not be alienated for their behaviors but 
should be absorbed into the organization by some wave of a magic wand- 

It remains a truism that leadership plays a key role in any social enter- 
prise, including special education. But the production of creative, responsible, 
and effective leaders is as great a mystery in 1968 as it was in 1928 or, indeed, 
might remain in 1998. Were we in special education to solve the problem of how 
to produce superior leadership for our enterprises, then we might well be on the 
road to vastly different programs by 2000 A.D. 
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toy I present a public plea to the Office of Education to the state depart 
oent of education, and to the universities to work out sc “ J V 

ducing special education administrators? Every teacher will thank you for a g 
neratLn to come-and beyond 2000 A.D.-if you but give to . ^is- 

and residential school a special education adninistrator who can ***]“* ,!!!* nd 
tic policy choices and improve his or her ability to react to the unfamiliar and 

the difficult. 

rr^ n 4S- ye must generate and documen t conc lusions, recommendations, a _gd 
desirable trends. In special education ve now have our f : f e 

I oroiects our research reports (with abstracts), our Title III evaluations, our 
self study* recomenda cions, our teacher checklists, and our graduate students 
“JLiTS protects! Thi Western World has turned froa a race of plonders and 
rugged individualists into nations of committeemen, penpushersconputers^ 

publish conscious egotists. The future danger for lin Jtzher 
aittee reports will become museum pieces and that desirable trends will 
bv the wavside because no one knows how to jump on a bandwagon. An examp 
2. 2 ““dbucrioo lik. the Professional Sh-d.rd.fot ggjg^ L la 

Che WnraMnn of ExceDtional Children (The Council for Exceptional Children, 

66). ^ter thrL long haS years~ effort by distinguished committees and cri- 
tical conferences, this compilation of desirable trends and * f S ““ clal 

has yet to be applied in any serious way by the overwhelming majority P 
educators. By 2000 A.D., it could be in its seventh revision “* ** 
used by state certification agencies, colleges, and universities or by 
accrediting bodies. 

Another approach to the problems of the future in special ^“^Cion g « 
say that one overall psychology or meaning should be accepted for the^ 
round us and chat the future raise be visualized in its terms y * fail- 

danger here is the acceptance of only one description of * h % fu *“ r * che 

ure to allow a range of more generalized goals. Our node J. eyes of ^ 

psychiatrist who does not allow himself to see the world through the eyes of his 
p tient, but keeps his own professional analysis on a different P ° 
tiny feedback, and reevaluation. A most contemporary example of accepting P 
mises and then being caught up in their consequences is the current discussion 
regarding "Xe chSstry of learning." Under this approach educators are pro- 

— W. *££“33’ ;"U?-”S2. e SS^2S " i2s« -r- 

I would submit to you that most past advances in che social sciences have 
cone Lrs. hands of practitioners rather than fro. the CMC. lus* 
cbers The worlds of reflection and of action cannot, in reality, be divi , 
but ^fortunately a dichotomy has sprung up. University must « 

"ronnunicate co their students a E»ral snobbism toward those who 1 
eS™f di e^s of lesponsihle action." Neither oust the action Sts aeons cs 
reseM and repell the scholar, the ttitic, the writer, or the rationalist. 

Special education has urgent need of its scholars and its executives, 

some of you will say that we now have greater need for them than for executives, 
some or you will y ^ be the admlnistra tors and the teachers who must 

put ’special education into effect, who must turn theory into 0 * «we 

of today’s exceptional children the better, mature citizens of tomorrow. “ 
Mnn . t i ook f orw ard in 2000 A.D. toward improving our pupils educational ac 

thc™olli not he much use in our working so hard, or ouch satlsfac- 

tion and fun in trying. 

The worst that can ho said about spatial education is that cost of its prat- 
titioners and researchers have never wondered about its fut 
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of our pragmatic stance, of our growth curve, of our grants and titles , and we 
are so busy tearing down present classifications or putting our names on articles 
and studies, that we don't even wonder how it will all turn out. In many ways, 
special education lacks an adequate vision of its future. And yet, as a social 
science and as social scientists, we must be aware that we are a part of the sys- 
tem which should be studied. As participants and observers ve are analyzing and 
creating the world in which we must work. Our knowledge of the special education 
field will change that work as we know it better, as we examine it more efficient- 
ly, and as ve examine it from new directions. As a field of study we must deli- 
neate the value system in special education. The resulting ethical and moral 
standards should make us take our work more seriously in achieving a stable ni- 
che in the framework of the future of our social system. 

Special education must gain political and economic power which fits the go- 
vernmental structure of our present and future tines. If special education is to 
enduie, it must be flexibly contemporary, not only in our own journals but in 
the vocabulary and thoughts of the community; it must relate to every strata of 
the Great Society and the political and social trends of the future governmental 
regimes. 

I hope that this wondering about special education's future will be spiced 
liberally with the tangy tastes of power, influence, values, and unorthodox opi- 
nions. It may be true that there is nothing stronger than an idea which has 
reached its time, but it is also true that there is nothing deader than an idea 
which is still around after its time. 

Within this article will be found a variety of procedures to wring out from 
the year 2000 A.0. some of its secrets. Yet little specific can be expected. 
Rather, facts and trends can be displayed to explore the possibilities inherent 
in tendencies present in contemporary special education. Some trends can be re- 
versed or distracted just as the economist does not try to control business 
growth but rather to curb depressions and inflationary periods. Special educa- 
tion likewise cannot aspire to control the future but rather to curb its negative 
excesses and encourage its positive movements. 

My Predictions 



And so, we finally come to my predictions about the year 2000 A.D. What 
kind of a world will it be? And what will these predictions mean for special 
education? 

1. I predict that the world of 2000 A.D. will look much like ours in 1968 be- 

cause, no matter what technological changes will be made, the human beings 
who inhabit this planet are far too complex and the western world too social- 
ly stable to change radically. Many specifics of our coming lifetime may be 
unusual or altered, but the basic human problems will remain: where to live, 

what to eat, the struggle for suitable living standards, the shifting of po- 
litical institutional aims, and the betterment of health. 

2. The world of 2000 A.D. will have forced us all to live closer together while 
we move around more, to work cooperatively on common problems and at the 
same time to carve out for each individual his private niches of pride, in- 
terests, and achievements. 

3. The world of 2000 A.D. will intensify the centralization of governmental sup- 
port and programs to the point that individuals and local groups working for 
a common purpose will find it necessary to ally themselves with countrywide 
organizations in order to reach their objectives and adequately share in the 
national resources. 
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4. The world of 20D0 A.D. will witness the increasing power of mankind to con- 
trol his physical environment, while the complexity of social interactions 
will cake us increasingly uneasy as we struggle to understand the responsibi- 
lities and the control of these advances. 

5- The world of 2000 A.D. will appear even core a world of the young in spirit, 
and, while its pace and complexities cay be accelerated, the greater know- 
ledge and broader hucan endeavors will force the serious ninded to spend lon- 
ger periods in study, reflection, and research. 

For special education, ail of this should add up to a greater struggle for 
mastery of its own world — but with core effective weapons, greater satisfactions, 
core tangible gains, better instruction, core effective evaluations, tighter 
teamwork, saner diagnoses, perceptive teachers, insightful supervisors, decisive 
administrators, revolutionizing researchers, and exhilarating professors. Liter- 
ally, I mean that the seeding and the tilling will be more difficult but the har- 
vesting should be core bountiful and satisfactory. 

Whether the future of special education changes cost because of research or 
chemistry or technology or methodology or teachers' insights, it is bound to 
change radically in its outward garb. Perhaps in three ways the special educa- 
tion of 2000 A.D. will look different: 

1. The special education classroom will probably resemble the language labora- 
tories of today. Desk consoles, study carrels, screens, and buttons — these 
individualized teaching learning materials will crowd our rooms the way 
blackboards, desks, and windows do in the schoolrooms of 1968. 

2. The teacher's words, movements, and planning of 2000 A.D. will be core and 
core directed toward the individual child. The class members cay be scat- 
tered around the school and many of them may be at home or in a hospital. 
Teacher pupil rapport will be as firm as in 1968, but perhaps will not occur 
in the physical proximity of the same room. 

3. A significant group of special educators at the local, state, and national 
levels will be preparing materials for future use in classrooms with handi- 
capped pupils or in college instructional areas for prospective teachers. 

This educational activity of 2000 A.D. will be the logical extension of our 
1968 ERIC and programing work. But instead of being a part time or inciden- 
tal outgrowth of teacher made materials, the preparation of the software 
will be recognized as vital, full time, and basic to any curriculum or in- 
structional enterprise. As much as 20 to 30 percent of a local district's 
budget will be spent on personnel endeavors to give the master teacher an 
array of programed materials and assistants that can extend his or her cas- 
ter skills to many times the number of handicapped pupils currently served 
by one teacher. 

In several ways also the special education teacher may be different. Tapes, 
screens, records, and other technological devices, together with the computer, 
will make possible a variety of instructional approaches using unique sight, 
sound, and touch possibilities. The teacher, therefore, for 50 percent of the 
child's school day or week, may be a computer and not a human being. On the 
same theme, the person who is a teacher will have absorbed in a center of tea- 
cher education such courses or knowledge as computer math, programing, systems 
design, cybernation, drug therapy, and the sociology of leisure. 

Another difference in the world of 2000 A.D. will present the teacher as the 
leader of a team of specialists. Around each master taacher will cluster sever- 
al programers, a curriculum technician or two, a learning psychologist, a lan- 
guage specialist, two or three assistant or junior teachers, three or four vo- 



e^ioM/neS 6 ind ,^ idual pupils on Cri P s ° r to care for their physical and 
emotional needs, a videotape crew to record daily learning happenings and a plan- 
ts' 0 y ° UC ChC neXC day ' S 3nd neXC Week ‘ S pro 8 raas for pupils and' team mem- 

"stuff" of the year 2000 A.D. will no t change the basic ingre- 
teacher learner but it will actualize the two basic objectives of the 

SSiv 5TI e T,r! effeccivel y; F i”t, It will bring the energy and in- 
ble unit of spe ^ lali2ed Stoup of people directly into focus upon that irreduci- 
learner and a teacher, human or nonhuman, and, secondly, it will 

a few ^s?er r praparaC , ion pro 8 rans °f teachers to an unlimited degree and nake 
JlfSeSf V A T (0n ° ur Ph - D - level of toda y> che effective and widel^m- 
Scanties Ql8hC bC responsible hundreds of pupils at once in many 

Conclusion 

"The I tonrjS dS ” *? *;> th : »» this topic «*,t be the 

The future ls what you make of it." Kahn and Wiener (1967) phrase it this way: 

f uture f oossiM i 1 r « will , b \ worchwhile to try to improve our understanding of 
R . P i llities and che long term consequences of alternative policies 
But the problem is ultimately too difficult, and these efforts can never be" 
entirely successful. . . (thus) there must be a certain for perpetuating 

ItdItiItIIs CUCi0n t t Ch f Pr t CeCC f reed ° m ° f hunan o^oice — not only for today's 
individuals. . . but for those who will follow us (p. 413). 

The future of special education should be a bright one as we can see it now 
The recent stimulation of federal leadership through its varied programs the 

a f th A increased financial resources available’ to our 
porCend increased productivity and diversity of professional efforts 

sxusrjc : rz the s- 

f „ r£ Ch ° Ur h ? PCS high and ° ur faiCh based on che foundation of past exploits 
2lst »L« C It C «“I" Child ’ SPCCial eduCaCion l00ks coward ^e year 2000 A.D. and 
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by 

Jacob Javits 

Thank you very much Dr. Connor, for your gracious introduction, and thank 
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you ladies and gentlemen, for your warn reception which I appreciate both for oy- 
self and for Roy Millenson— ay right arc— who, as a legislative assistant, has 
for cany years been concerned with the varied problems to which Dr. Connor re- 
ferred. 



I would like to pay ay respects to Msor. Dulin, Rev. Young, Dr. Kidd, your 
president elect, to Ray Sicches, who is Director of the Bureau for the Physi- 
cally handicapped of the New York State Department of Education, and to Dr. Helen 
Donovan, here for New York. 

I have a deep feeling for the work you do, and before launching to the for- 
mal part of ray address, I would like to talk for a minute about the privilege 
given ce by Dr. Leo Connor of speaking at the coaaencecent of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf. I‘ve rarely in ay life been so moved. First, I spoke, and the 
children who were deaf listened, and they understood. I am an experienced speak- 
er, and I can feel when an audience is understanding and following every word, 
with not only the ability to comprehend it, but with the ability to feel and un- 
derstand it. Then, one of the deaf children made the valedictory speech. The 
labor it took to teach a child who cannot hear sound to speak so articulately 
and so feelingly impressed ce greatly. I do not tell you this to inspire wonder 
or amazement — you certainly know it all much better than I do but to emphasize 
what you mean to our time. It is a time of great danger. It is a^time of great 
destruction, not only of life and property, but of values. We don t know yet 
which way the world will go. We are religious and, therefore, we believe that 
it will have a living destiny of happiness, but there is no assurance of it so 
far in the affairs of mankind or in the relations between nations, or in the abi- 
lity of the rule of law to overtake the rule of force. And so, it is a dangerous 
world. But at the same time, this is also a tremendously developing, expanding, 
and unfolding world, and perhaps you yourselves do not realize the part you play 
in it. Aside from adventures in science, technology, space, and in health, hou- 
sing, and education, and in almost every other field, there is a tremendous ex- 
pansion of the willingness of individuals to devote themselves to the mining of 
the human personality — which is what you are doing — in order to make life more 
fruitful, more beautiful, and more productive. You are mining veins of the hu- 
man personality which were neglected completely for thousands of years. This, 
to me, is the miracle that is epitmomized by your profession. 

You know, we work hard in the Congress. Our distinguished committee counsel 
Jack Forsythe, and his wife, Pat, are here, and are deeply dedicated to the 
things you do. He has the top position with the majority on our Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee and is of indispensible help to you. They can tell 
you that we work very hard, but we too often miss the forest for the trees until 
we actually look into the faces of some of the people whom you are animating and 
to whom you are giving tools for self development, and until we see the expand- 
ing horizons of those people whom we will establish as productive and useful ci 
tizens. 

You said. Dr. Connor, that I am the Republican friend of CEC. You also have 
a great Democratic friend — our chairman. Senator Hill, who has dedicated his 
life to the advancement and enlargement of the opportunities for this kind of 
education, and you have other friends on the committee Senator Morse, Senator 
Yarborough, Senator Clark, and both Kennadys. In our committee, there is a 
great devotion on both sides of the aisle. We may differ about means, but never 
about objectives or about dedication to the purpose for which we act. I know I 
represent every one of my collegues in telling you that we do understand, that 
we do appreciate, and that we are sensitive to the degree of your dedication and 
to the results of your mission, for which we have had the privilege of giving 
you some of the tools which represent the opportunity for you to do even more. 
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Health Crisis 



Although I have to get back to Washington tonight, and do not wish to tres- 
pass unduly on your time, I want to talk with you about sonet hing that concerns 
all of us: the great crisis which ve face on the economic aspects of health. Un- 

fortunately, the people who are bearing the burden of the health crisis are those 
who can afford it least — the poor in our central cities and in remote rural areas. 

Even worse, one-third of our nation's hospital capacity is outmoded and ob- 
solete. This not only impairs the quality of care, but adds to rapidly accelera- 
ting health costs, limits medical education and hospital centered research, and 
affects the supply of needed personnel. We are told by a survey conducted by the 
Columbia School of Public Health that A3 percent of our 5,200 general hospitals 
provide care that is only "poor to fair." For the State of New York, the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of Health of the State Department of Health, says that three 
fourths of New York City's municipal hospitals are obsolete. Only 17 percent of 
New York's hospitals would probably pass the public health standards on fire pro- 
tection. 

In addition, we have a national shortage of 50,000 physicians, and 5,000 
American communities have no doctor at all. Not only do we have a deficiency in 
the number of physicians, but the proportion of family physicians and dentists in 
relation to the population is declining. This shortage even affects states with 
a high proportion of physicians, for example. New York and Massachusetts, which 
have 200 doctors for every 100,000 people. But even in physician prosperous New 
York, there is a tremendous paucity in the rural and in the ghetto areas; that is 
why we are doing our utmost to give certain special benefits to attract doctors 
who will move into those areas. 

Also — and here I speak from the vantage point of membership on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee — one of the big aspects of inflation and the increase in the cost 
of living is health services costs, which are rising “twice as fast as the cost of 
living, and which add to the difficulties caused by shortages of personnel and by 
inadequate facilities. 

The problem really has been that our national priorities are not adjusted 
to this situation, and, hence, the tendency has been to put off ending solutions 
to the problem. For instance, in 1966, in his health message to the Congress, 
the President said that one third of the nation's hospital capacity is obsolete 
and he asked us for a ten year, $10 billion program to deal with this urgent need. 

When Congress failed to act on the Administration 's bill, the President in 
his 1967 Health Message indicated he was appointing a National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Health Facilities to study the issue and make recommendations. And this 
year, in his 1968 Health Message to the Congress, the President was silent on the 
subject. In three years the nation went from a call for major action, to a re- 
quest for a study, to silence. 

But that isn't all. For the current year. Congress appropriated $280 mil- 
lion for the Hill-Burton Act, which includes hospital modernization as well as 
new construction. But, the President's budget submitted in January reveals a re- 
quested cut of $26 million in even this amount. So, we degenerate still further 
— from silence, to cutting back on the inadequate efforts we are making. 

Time may well be a healer but time will not heal outmoded hospital facilities 
nor cure mounting costs. Inaction, delays, and repetitive surveys must not be our 
reaction to the health crisis. Delays are costly. For example, each year we de- 
lay filling the $1 billion annual need in hospital modernization, rising construc- 
tion costs add another $70 million to the bill, a charge which is eventually 
passed on to hospital users and local and Federal taxpayers. And each year of 
delay means that some American is short changed on health care. 
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HOW SPECIAL CAN SPECIAL ED.uTION BECOME? 
by 

Elizabeth Kocntz 



Introduction 



Thank you Dr. Willenburg. Perhaps more than feeling hono-ed at addressing 
this assembly, I am pleased co be able to attend the national convention of the 
ouncil for Exceptional Children, and I am especially happy to see one of my for- 
mer instructors. Dr. Mildred Turner Barksdale. 

It vould seem from the daily news in most of the papers that this whole coun- 
try considers education to be vitally important and to be one of its priorities. 
However, not all of the country looks upon education as a priority, simply be- 
cause of what must be contributed to its support, but there are those who make 
it a priority because of their opposition to the teacher unrest. I am not unhap- 
py with teacher unrest and increased militancy. I think it is a healthy sign 

that teachers are still concerned about what happens to education of children and 
adults. 



However, this concern is like all other good purposes. It, too, is often 
accompanied by elements that we wish were not present, but which must be seen in 
perspective. If tnere is any single thing that special educators must do, it is 
to keep before this nation the importance of education for all children. 

As everyone has also heard in the news and seen on television, bond issues 
and referendums, efforts to change, are being voted down by communities. So, one 
cannot be sure that this nation really places a high value on education general- 
ly. Those who consider education very important have to stop and wonder what t>~» 
course should be, what the direction is, and what the focus should be. 

Each of us has probably had his turn considering giving up work in this spe- 
cial area of education. Certainly, the amount of training and skill that you 
possess is needed in many, many other fields. There are, no doubt, many offers 
made to you because of your knowledge of human nature, offers to leave your post 
and your specialty to go into some other channel; but somehow most of us seem to 
come back to the realization that these children need us. 

I recall that when I was on leave as President of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, one of my big concerns was what would happen to my students. 

I just knew that they were going to suffer miserably! I knew that they wouldn't 
learn a single thing, and as a matter of fact, that they would likely regress! 

But when I visited the school and saw my children coming down the hallway from 
Assembly, only one person casually turned and gave a feeble little wave. No one 
was in tears; nobody broke out and ran to me to tell me how unhappy he was or 
how mistreated he felt, or how his education had suffered! 

So I faced one of the truths: when children have good teachers, the indi- 

vidual himself does not matter so much if the personality, the concern, and the 
caring about the children as individuals are there. This is wonderful- sometimes 
we get wrapped up in thinking of education as OURS and fail to remember that 
education is for the students. 



It took me quite a number of years to face my moment of truth that what I 
must be prepared to offer students is a good teacher whenever I am away so that 
their education is not interrupted. 
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I mention this because I think all of us need a good look at where ve*ve 
been, at where ve are, and where we might be going. For every state, school dis- 
trict, county, or region we can count, there have been notices saying that we've 
done fairly well in this business of education. But sometimes these very words 
are in indictment. They imply that because we've done w*ell, ve don't need any- 
thing more in order to keep doing veil. This willingness to try to do well in- 
spite of the odds has militated against vs in our efforts to gain increased sup- 
port of education. The idea that “all a good teacher needs to teach these chil- 
dren is a warm b °dy» some play things, and dedication," and the idea that we all 
have that superman element 1 or that "motherly instinct" that can always be 
counted on are ideas not appreciated by special educators. Those who are trained 
in the work know chat teachers cannot simply “mother” children, cannot be simply 
dedicated women or men. That image is changing, as we realize when ve assess 
where we have been, who ve are, and where ve are going. 

It is for this reason that I have selected the topic, "How Special Can Spe- 
cial Education Become?" Think of your own system, whether you are in the field 
of services provided by a locality, by 3 state, or by a federal government, whe- 
ther you are in the private or public sector, whether you are employed or a vo- 
lunteer, whether you are a director, a teacher, a specialist, an aide, or whe- 
ther you are in the educational arena or the medical — no matter what your spe- 
cialty might be, just think for a few minutes about how special special education 
can become. 



History of Special Education 

In the past, very little attention was given to the handicapped. Those who 
could afford it put the child into a nursing home, far away from the family 
where nobody would know. We now sometimes speak of this period as the dark ages. 
Sometimes there were those who were gifted and "just a little bit queer," people 
said, and they were often estranged from society because of their unusual in- 
sight into a world that was not yet commonplace. 

I often think of the dark ages described in the book, "The Snake Pit," as a 
classic example of how^far we have come, and yet, behind our private doors, there 
are still snake pits, that do not allow children who can learn an opportunity 
to do so. As one searches history on the care of the handicapped, he is likely 
to be surprised at how long these conditions have prevailed even in some enlight- 
ened communities. And if one reads about any section of the country, he will 
find in sections of states some absolute horror stories about present day treat- 
ment of physical and mental defects. If one visits schools across the nation, 
he will find even today conditions that resemble the dark ages. 

What does this mean to special educators? It seems to indicate that the 
evidence, the research data, the medical research now being undertaken, and the 
predictions being made are not reaching the public; they are not reaching those 
who can affect the future. 

There are many, many breakthroughs: breakthroughs of new and early treat- 

ments (such as preventive measures that will decrease birth defects), on the ad- 
vantages of an adequate diet, and on the advantages of conducive environment. 
These should be welcomed, but unfortunately, these breakthroughs and the data 
available are not enough. Those in special education now must be engaged active- 
ly in the problems of special education- This involvement means bringing into 
awareness those who are teaching in special education but who seem to feel on the 
outside of this area of responsible action. 

The Educational Rights of Exceptional Children . 

There are many premises upon which ovr educational system is founded, and 
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it has been proudly and glibly said, "Ke believe chat every child is entitled to 
educational opportunity to the extent of his ability; chat's what American educa- 
cion is . But what we really meant vas that every child and youth who lived 
w ere a community was willing to pay for the support of education had this right 
Ue also cieant that children and youth who could fit into that mold we call the 
school had this right, we neant that the "noraal child" had this right. But 
the r||l neaning of the words has never been felt. We are on the threshold of 
c ually making that philosophy of education cone true, but until we scop deter- 
mining a child s right to an education by his ability to measure up on an I Q 

es , we really want to be able to say that the schools are there for children to 
learn to the extend of their abilities. 

In an overview of our good philosophy that we never really Beane, however, 
something did happen. Several states began to take an interest and to invest in 
tee ucation of the handicapped. The federal government became visible, and 

Z„rl a r CeS S T deC t ded Ch3C “ S0BC leadln S scaces supporting innovations 

in education, then they too should become involved. As a result, there was more 
wide spread support of education for the handjeapped. Probably, none of this 
would have happened had there not been parents who insisted that their taxes for 
public education should pay for education of their own children, who might devi- 
ate from the normal. More important than this was the fact that parents were 

< nrr. 1 rvL t T- b wr n8 Che u r B ! nCally recarded and physically handicapped children out 
into the light, unashamed. They would probably not have done this had there not 

been scientific research and knowledge about the cause of these disorders and the 
elimination of the myths surrounding the causes- All of these helped turn the 
attention of the public toward the problem of providing education so that more of 
these persons could become productive citizens. 

You who are concerned with special education can recall the blind man who 
caned chairs, or the blind woman who wove rugs, or the town nit wit whom everyone 
f ^ C ^ S f an Wn °“ everyone helped. In a sense, I suppose people generally were 
kind because they were glad that they did not suffer these handicaps- But later, 
we found that there were many handicapped people who did not want or like pity, 
who wanted help, and the opportunity to contribute. So today this nation seems 
committed to providing an opportunity for those who suffer handicaps. 

Involvement of Educators 

C , he cf Cher hand ’ 1 nusC renind y° u chat the Congress of the United States 
authorized 51 million dollars to various agencies in support of the handicapped 
ut on y $ . million was appropriated. I wonder what happened to the rest of 
that authorization. One thing is certain, the staff of CEC cannot get that mo- 
ney, unless the Congress authorizes and appropriates it. And so, I must ask you: 

If it was not necessary to get an authorization and appropriation of 51 million 
dollars, why was it asked for in the first place? What kinds of opportunities 
would it supp_y. what kind of training would it enable us to achieve? If it 
was really important, you and I should have gone after it through our own Con- 
gressman, through our own legislators, through the kind of pressure that we know 
can be applied inspire of many other priorities. I mention this because, as 
long as we continue to hope that those who represent us will be able to work mir- 
acles, we shall not achieve our goal. Each of us must participate; this is the 
active involvement of which I spoke. 

The handicapped must be trained, the gifted must have opportunities, the 
medical care must be provided, and most of all, there must be employment after 
training. But these are still the problems that will live with us until we ap- 
ply our knowledge of know how, and until more cooperative ventures of medical 
science find ways of preventing retardation and of effecting various cures. As 
science finds ways of dealing with ancient problems, you and I are very much 
aware today that we must consider new kinds of problems, such as, damage from the 
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use of drugs- Thus, before ve can even successfully concentrate on a curriculum, 
on cater ials, on tried and proven techniques in the training of those vhom ve 
call special, with certain disorders ve are faced vith a railtiplicity of prob- 
lems ranging from teacher supply to conservative response about vhat schools 
should be. Ours rust be an unrelenting effort or else ve shall find ourselves 
in the position ve vere in in the 19th century- All the research in the vorld 
vill not cake a difference unless ve accept the responsibility of keeping those 
vho are responsible for the decisions sensitive to the needs; unless ve continue 
to accept as our special responsibility insuring that this nation fulfills its 
promise that every child and youth is entitled to an education to the extent of 
his ability. Then, this nation vill deem the training of all of its people educa- 
tion, and the training will be suited to the needs of its peop3^, not simply to 
those vho can fit into the cold, or vho cause the least troub]^. Then ve vill 
have education that all of the people will be able to use. Ve vill then be able 
to provide for those vho are disadvantaged by cultural exclusion, by poverty, by 
health, by region, by national origin or by religion, and by education that: was 
not suited to the individual- Then, our education will be special because ve 
vill once again recognize that all children are different, that they have prob- 
lems that are different, and that cost of all, they are individuals from differ- 
ent backgrounds with different needs and vith some basic and common desires. 

Ve know that nutrition is a basic factor now. Ve know that the nutrition of 
young children betveen the age of 3 and 4 can determine to some extinct vhat kind 
of operation their minds will be able to caster. We know that methods of teach- 
ing, different techniques, and different materials can make a difference with 
children- We know that this nation holds no monopoly on the best of techniques, 
that even Yugulslavia has something that it can offer us in the teaching of the 
deaf and the partially hearing. 

As we learn these new techniques, methods, and uses of materials, they will 
do little good unless they are made available to the children. So, for that rea- 
son there must be teachers, specialists, diagnosticians, and clinicians of var- 
ious types to direct the training of these persons; this is another job you and 
I have to do. 

We must also provide teaching methods that will keep young people interested 
in school. At the end of the day, you are as tired as everybody else is; there 
are days when you feel completely drained; there are days when you feel like you 
can toss the students out of a window. You have the human feelings that any 
other teacher, any other worker, any other professional must have; but I main- 

that one exhausted from doing a work that he loves gives a different atti- 
tude than one who is not doing a job to which he is dedicated. It will be our 
attitudes toward our work that will either encourage or discourage young people 
from entering the field- We have the responsibility to encourage every state to 
provide the training at the undergraduate level so that students may get an ear- 
ly start and Oot do as so many of you and I have been forced to do— complete 
work for a masters degree and then take the training in special education with 
no .increase in salary. It must be possible in every state for young people to 
make a career of work in special education, there is another demand upon our 
time. 



As we demand that states make this kind of training available, we must al- 
so demand that local school systems and total educational associations be alert 
and sensitive to special education as an integral part of the total educational 
program. Whether it takes place in a residential setting, in the bedroom of a 
home bcund child, or in a public school facility, administrators must be allowed 
to think of special education as an exceptional addition to the educational pro- 
gram. This means that you and I must be alert to see that this sensitivity pre- 
vails. Already special education is an adjunct, or an after thought to the tot- 
al education program, and it will remain so as long as you and I permit it. Let's 
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not let a single corramity or educational system forget that these children are 
entitled to their educations; no natter whether they are out of school for six 
weeks or a whole year, whether they are physically handicapped, emotionally dis- 
turbed, or gifted, let*s point out features of the traditional educational insti- 
tutions that prove to be deterrents to the child vhc wants to go to school, but 
has to give up because the school was built for the perfect. Vhen new buildings 
are being constructed, why can f t we suggest that some features be added, so that 
the handicapped can be a part of public education? It cay be as simple as ramps; 
it may be as simple as low rails in the bathrooms, but let's take some responsi- 
bility so that no one can say that ve should have said something beforehand. 

Ve have another great task: to support the efforts that will permit the con- 

tinuation of ouch needed research, so that we can seek the causes of, and the 
remedies and preventatives for, these special malfunctions, so that these handi- 
caps need not occur. “How special can special education become?" It can becone 
as special as the individual demands. Hew kinds of handicaps, new kinds of dis- 
orders, new kinds of needs for the individual differences among us oust be the 
basis on which education will be determined. When this is done, special educa- 
tion will no longer simply be for children in special education but for every 
child because it will be designed for his individual needs. The price is en- 
tirely too great to continue to allow exceptional children to be left to live 
lives of dejection, uselessness, or destruction. 

“How special can special education become?" Just as special as the treat- 
ment of diseases, the setting of bones, the transplant of corneas, or the separa- 
tion of Simese twins. The education of those who suffer these defects, and dis- 
orders will determine whether or not they will be contributing citizens or reci- 
pients, and it will be their education and training which will, in the end, help 
to determine whether they will share in this nations affluence, and promise of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, or whether they will be the forgot- 
ten ones. 



Conclusion 



This nation owes its people the individuality of instruction, treatment, and 
care. Until that day when this nation cares as much about the education of all 
of its people as it does about its highways, its public buildings, and its moon 
shots, the education of those in need of special education will continue to be 
regarded as special. 

So, let's remove this stigma of special education in the training of those 
who still reside in the twilight zone of public education. Let's take to the 
public and the power forces within our communities and states the cause of pub- 
lic education of the children without: the mentally deficient, the superior ones, 

the physically handicapped, the hopeless, who tomorrow may be helped by break- 
throughs today. Our work is not finished with today* s task. For as long as 
there remains the child or youth whose needs are not being met simply because 
he is exceptional, special education must be very special. 

"How special can special education become?* 1 It can be as special as we want 
to make it become, and indeed if this nation is to fulfill promise, it can be no 
less. 



REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
by 

Francis Keppel 

The most important thing technology has done for education is to make us 
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chink about HOW students learn, as well as WHAT they learn. As recently as the 
early 1950* s curriculum experts and publishers alike focused almost exclusively 
on what students should learn, and had little thought to how the material could 
best be presented. Lectures and texts vere the order of the day. Movies, film- 
strips and other aids vere used occasionally for illustration and entertainment, 
but the teacher and the textbook vere the unchallenged media of instruct ion - 

The development of instructional technology has highlighted the fact that 
the use of audiovisual and automated media for presentation of material can of- 
ten facilitate learning. 

Special education has been instrumental in arousing public concern for chil- 
dren with learning disabilities, and in bringing public attention to the fact 
that learning is a very complex phenomenon. Educators generally are beginning 
to speak of the learner's "perceptual apparatus" and his "pattern of intellec- 
tual abilities." The idea that curriculum can and should be designed to fit the 
unique abilities of each student is taking hold. 

Special Education is the branch of education which historically has been 
most concerned with the question of how learning takes place; it has also lived 
most closely with technology, since instruction for children with learing, vi- 
sion, and physical handicaps is of course intimately related to various techno- 
logical devices. 



Teachers and Technology 

Special Education teachers have always geared their instruction to the needs 
of individual students; ingenious gadgets, special workbooks, storybooks, and 
games abound in every classroom. Today, however, many teachers, including those 
of exceptional children, are afraid of a technological takeover; they fear that 
automated devices will diagnose learning problems, present instructional material, 
monitor students' progress, and decide when they are ready to nove on to some- 
thing else. 

What, then, does instructional technology expect from teachers? We read 
that the teacher of the future will be a manager, a coordinator of an instruc- 
tional system. He will no longer be the chief transmitter of knowledge in the 
classroom; his pedagogical duties, it is said, will be more diagnostic and des- 
criptive. 

This situation is not necessary to be resented. Educators are not in class- 
rooms only to give instruction afterall; they are there also to relate the cur- 
riculum to personal experiences and current events, to he3p students learn how 
to communicate their knowledge and their questions, to inject a note of humor 
when the going gets rough, to encourage pride in achievement, to create an at- 
mosphere where there is excitement in knowing. What teacher, for example, did 
not need to put aside preplanned lessons to share thoughts about the life and 
death of Dr. King? To have meaning, classroom instruction must be relevant to 
the world outside, and to maintain that relevance, it will be flexible; it must 
be responsive to unpredictable variables which are nearly impossible to program. 

In the words of Philip Jackson: 

Teaching is an opportunistic process .... 

Stray thougnts, suaden insights, meandering digressions, 
irrelevant asides, and other unpredicted events 
constantly ruffle the smoothness of the instructional 
dialogue. In most classrooms, as every teacher knows, 
the path of educational progress could be more 
easily traced by a butterfly than a bullet. 
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soae IVthVil WU1 nCVer T^ iVe Cheir usefulncss . ^ea chough they relinquish 
soae of cheir inscruccional funccion. Teachers and ocher instructional media 

educacive“rocess 006 an ° Cher,S COeS: each 1,35 3 vital role co play in che 



Sharing Resources 

. Jhe relationship becveen cechnology and educacion coday is scill sullied 
by nucual misunderstanding and suspicion. If cechnology is going Co fic che 
needs of educacion and noc che ocher vay around, ic s elL i4eracive chac 
induscry and educacion learn Co work cogecher more effeccively. 

I would like co propose five areas in which a creacive pooling of resources 

discribucion^and ^ T'‘ 'T*™" “ d develo P Bent ’ evaluation, reporting, 

aistribut ion, and planned interchange of personnel. 6 

aehwin - esearch and Pevelopaent . Great strides have recently been made in 
achieving cooperation between public schools and university research prograns 
Universities are no longer confined co cheir own demonstration schools for 

ulfrlv co oiT ! SC undertakin 8 s » and these have been cases where partic- 

n n v P f 6 f hardW3re , haS bCer ‘ inVOlved ' Ic seems to me chac industry 
from so / n f S ^ gniflcanc role boch in making and disseminating the findings 
fee l f P ” gramS by Phishing and distributing reports, monographs 

etc. and by conducting seminars or workshops to demonstrate new materials Ir ’ 

fSTTfc 5 helping C ° tr3in Ce3Chers Cheir use. These t^f couJd he 
done either by representatives of the companies, or by some nonprofit agent 

Centers “with ffj! “national Laboratories or Instructional Materials 

several ’wafs if Slfh*! fT 1 ' fr ° n Che C0B P anies - In short, there are 

lib If kS, r ‘ industry and education can work together to do a better 

ifthll f ^ rS lnfonsed about new developments in instructional media 
and methods than they are now doing. 

intprflr SPCC f al Ed “ c ? cion ’ we are beginning to see alliances between commercial 
interests and special programs for exceptional children. A few partnerships 

h p C 6en U 5 between Private companies and schools for exceptional children- 
the company subsidizes development of materials in return for publication 

iffilLrfT r nP3nieS / re alS ° Seeking W3ys co work wich Private professional 
organizations in promoting new programs and materials. 

Most liaisons which have been established are very new; the relationships 

, The l °! y ’< h ° WeVer ’ creaCe — g-delin^s for parcnS^s 
which the capital, the design, and the production facilities of industry 
are joined with the needs, ideas and expertise of education. 

2. Evaluation . It is unfair to expect industry to undertake rigorous 
filiw producCs lf ed ucacors do not demand it.’ Educators are usuflly 
wil-iing to accept enthusiasm from teachers and/or students as evidence of 

ffirflllX Ilf idiCy: 1 EduC3Cars don ' c ask for 3 comparison with alternatives, 
even though the crucial question is this: for what purpose, and for whom is 

S y t£TiS£°!! S r ri r C ° ° CherS? Even if wa have comparison studies such 
HaV bC f n d ° ne ° n P rograned materials, for example, the in forma - 
20 ” lly lncom P lace - We are told that 60 percent of the children learned 

20 percent more material, or learned the material 20 percent faster. But we 

Sm^of? VE?* PerCCnC ’ ° r h ° W Cheir l6arning characteristics differed 
from those of the 40 percent minority. Such data are extremely rare, yet educa- 
tors need it in order to know which students will benefit most from the new 
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product or technique. 

If evaluation is going to become oore rigorous, educators must not only 
demand it, but th**y must participate in it. Teachers and administrators crust 
be willing to put up with the disruption in routine, questions from parents, 
and increased paper work which go hand In hand with experimental use of media 
and materials. 

3. Reporting * Educators and representatives from industry must get 
together to outline a set of standards for reporting results of experimental 
programs. As a university and government administrator, I have experienced 
the frustrations of trying to evaluate and compare results on the basis of 
incomplete and sometimes misleading information. Now, as president of a 
commercial company, I am finding this problem equally vexing. Medicine and the 
sciences have far better defined guidelines for reporting results of experi- 
ments. Why not education? 

^ * It is not hard to imagine a day when industry provides 
a wide variety of collaboratively produced materials and equipment making up 
instructional systems 11 for schools and colleges to consider for purchase. 
Purchasing decisions will not be easy to make, and perhaps the time has come 
to recognize that the systematic training of those in education who decide on 
what to buy is a responsibility both of education and the education industry. 
Obviously collaboration in this area will not be easy for competitive private 
enterprise, nor will it be easy for educators who will have to have confidence 
in the detachment of an industry which has its own products to sell. Yet such 
collaboration does not seem to be to be beyond our ingenuity, especially if it 
can be accomplished through some nonprofit mechanism. Interest has already 
been expressed by some of the Office of Education Regional Laboratories and 
the Instructional Materials Centers for Special Education. 

5 • Planned Interchange of Personnel . This area is vital to increasing 
cooperation in the four areas of mutual concern already mentioned. The consul- 
tant or author relationship Is essential and should be expanded. But It will 
not be enough by itself for what seems to be coming up in the way of educa- 
tional materials and programs. Some type of leave of absence arrangement should 
be explored In which educators could serve full time in industry and industry 
representatives could serve in education. School systems might give educators 
the option of taking six months or a year off, perhaps once every five years, 
to work under the auspices of a private company, developing ideas for new media 
or techniques. Industry might also give engineers, ex-teachers, media experts 
and subject matter experts the option of spending six months or a year every 
five years in a school setting, to sharpen their perception of the teaching- 
learning process. 

Private companies involved in the education industry have many ex-teachers 
and other school personnel In their ranks, but in most cases these are people 
who have left the teaching profession and the academic world. Although their 
services are vital, they do not take the place of educators who maintain their 
closeness to the classroom — a fact which educators stress, but which industry 
often fails to recognize. 

Joint appointments are another possibility. They are commonplace in the 
sciences and medicine— why not in education? 

These are the areas, then, in which I feel industry and education must 
work together if we are to evolve an educational technology which is a real 
instrument of social progress. 
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REACTIONS TO KEPPELL'S "REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY" 



by 

Lloyd H. Dunn 



Dr. Keppell has certainly set the stage for us. Where are ve going in our 
field of special education which is concerned with children who are quite 
different? It seems that we are faced with an issue that involves "attitudes." 
Special educators are deeply committed to the individual child, and believe 
that every child is different. Thus some special educators cannot entertain 
the notion that standard sets of instructional materials or sequential lessons 
would be useful in teaching the kind of children with whom special education is 
concerned. Therefore, as a group, ve find it difficult to entertain the notions 
that such instructional materials are necessary to move our field forward. 
However, we need to look at ourselves and our pupils before deciding to perpet- 
uate this negative attitude. As for me, I have decided well programed 
instructional materials have a place in special education. I argue Dost stren- 
uously that we must look toward educational technology if we are going to move 
ahead. Thus, I will address my reactions to Dr. Keppell* s paper by looking at 
the "why?" "who?" and "how?" 



Why? Why are standardized instructional materials needed in special 
education? There are a number of reasons. First, we must Improve our teaching 
and this is one way to do it. The alternative is to expect each teacher to 
create an individualized, hand tailored program of instruction for each pupil. 
This is our ideal, but it is seldom attained. Unfortunately special education 
programs tend to be watered down regular courses of study. One way to make 
special education more special would be to have an array of standardized, 
specialized, instructional programs at our disposal. The task would be to 
select the needed specialized programs for a particular handicapped child, 
modify them as needed, and teach them well. Thus, these programs would be 
a library of specialized treatments, of which we are now quite bankrupt. 

Second, standardized and specialized materials allow the use of a wide arrav of 
people in teaching handicapped children, and yet allow teachers to do an ade- 
quate job. There is, and there will be, a critical shortage of master, creat- 
ive teachers. Their creative talents must be used to devise specialized 
procedures so they may be applied by others. Thus, advances -u educational 
technology, as Dr. Keppell has already said, will help alleviate the perennial 
shortage of top level professional teacher power. 



Who? 



To answer the question, "who?", some 15 to 20 percent of the most 
creative special educators need to be freed from classroom instruction to work 
at developing new instructional programs in a series of "instructional materials 
development centers 11 , scattered across the country. Tnese creative people must 
be found and given leaves of absence, as Dr. Keppell said, so they may be free 
to create, field test, and refine a variety of instructional materials. 

Perhaps the US Office of Education could stimulate such activity by supporting 
it out of Title VI of PL 89-10. 
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How? 



; 



f 

! 



res °” ces Co fre * chese creative special educators are found, 
build fr Droce ® d - J irsc > conceptual models must be evolved upon which to 
S^thTKEir < < regard ’ Che B2SCer Ceacher win need Co hand5 

in evolving schen^ which'iSl'be^ ^““S^n'Sd"!" beh3Vi ° ral scientiscs 
which might be inclnded, with teach them 

1. motor development 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 



sensory and perceptual training 

cognitive and concept formation including language development 

expressive language training 

connative (personality) development 

social interaction training 

vocational training. 



( S!Lnpf itiVe deve loP=ent alone 50 to 100 training programs night be 
developed one or more for each of the aspects of intellect.) 8 

tise Se Herf’l« P pn ial ed “ cat< ”; s need co be organized in groups depending on exper- 

tional anfpSsical^heraois^ 3 °- Special and P^sical educators, occupa- 

would be needed. P S ’ pe ° ple ln re creation, physical medicine, etc. 

s.is: I, tr * ini " 8 pr ° sr * Bs thm *» the 

General ShOUld d * V * de ourselves b y °ur traditional areas of exceptionality 

» s^-ssls son ~ 

are first needed in such domains as the seven already suggested? exercises 

Finall y’ as alread y mentioned, it doesn’t seem likely that special educa- 
te Jortl 80108 C ° ^° Se concern for che individual child by devoting some energy 
to working out rather global programs of instruction. That special educa???s 

£2 a°feu W f>f^rh C ° 0 ^ b00 ^ S " rellgi0usi y is “«= anticipated as^a probll" ? er - 

Without thesf’ Bab? 0 ^???!" 11 ^ bUt what . would the y be doing in the classroom 
as points of A™**/ , The vast majority of able teachers will use them 

cptLi ss? ss£5.*£ sris rsi.T.nars ” m 

1« this field, . considerable a.oonc of energy case be Lejtfdl® S. L£ V ““ 
fc-J. to CKrteta development , by freeing creative specLl ednceSrs” L 
routine classroom mangement to devise, field test, evaluate, and refine a ?“ri- 
y of specialized programs of instruction for handicapped children. 
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